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Invasion Patrol: British Man the Dover Cliffs 











There will always be one test we can’t make 








IN BUILDING THE FORD BUSINESS, we 
have not leaned primarily on sales- 
manship to make our cars successful 
with the public. 

Instead, we aim to build a product 
so outstanding in its value that it will 
largely sell itself to the buyer who 
knows real motor car quality. 

To that end we design a car today 
that includes many features found at 
higher prices, but not found elsewhere 
at our price level. 


Then, in building today’s Ford, we 





test the job we do with equipment 
that is more remarkable than any ever 
developed before. 

Testing machines used in making 
Ford parts, for instance, hold accuracy 
at many points to ten-thousandths of 
an inch, and in some cases surface 
smoothness is measured in millionths. 

From the assembly line, at regular 
intervals, a car is sent to the Ford 
“torture track,” to be sped, skidded, 
wrenched, jolted and shocked to test 
the very limits of its great endurance. 





In the Ford weather tunnel sti 
other tests go on in the face of ma 
made weather as severe as any to | 
found anywhere in the world. 

Here in the big Rouge Plant, we satis 
ourselves as to the quality of our ca 
by the severest tests that we know ho 
to make. 

The single test we can’t make com« 
when you get behind the wheel an 
go. And because we know so well wh: 
that will show, we are more than gla 
to stand by its result! 

















Some Ford Advantages 
for 1941: 


NEW ROOMINESS. Bodies of the 
big 1941 Ford are longer and 
wider this year. Front seating 
width, for instance, is increased 
as much as seven inches. 





SOFT, QUIET RIDE. A new Ford 
ride, with new frame and stabi- 
lizer, softer springs and im- 
proved shock absorbers. 


GREAT POWER WITH ECONOMY. 
This year, more than ever, Ford 
owners are enthusiastic about 
the economy and fine all-round 
performance of Ford cars. 





BIG WINDOWS. Windshield and 
windows increased all around 
to give nearly four square feet of 
added vision area in each °41 


Ford Sedan. 


LARGEST HYDRAULIC BRAKES in 
the Ford price field. 12-inch 
drums. For added safety, longer 
brake-lining wear. 


GET THE FACTS AN 
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New “heat mirror’ makes 
ironing faster, easier 


Koroseal pad is typical example of Goodrich development 


OF ane tp eegh toma say ironing pads 
are one product that hadn't been 
improved in 50 years. Ironing has 
always been a slow process because 
steam is driven by the hot iron down 
into the pad; the pad gets damp and 
clothes can’t dry instantly. 

Recently an alert manufacturer heard 
of Goodrich Koroseal. He had been 
told it was the first wholly practical 
waterproof coating for fabrics and was 
also heat resisting. Couldn’t it be used 
On ironing pads? Goodrich not only 
worked out the proper kind of coat- 
ing but added reflecting pigments 
to the Koroseal, giving the pad a 


bright, shiny surface that acts as a 
“heat mirror’’—reflects the heat back 
toward the under side of the garment. 
Water can’t penetrate, the iron slides 
without effort, clothes dry faster, and 
the manufacturer says an ironing that 
ordinarily takes five hours can now be 
done in four hours. 

These modern ironing pads are on 
sale right now in nearly every good 
department store. At $1.98 they pay 
for themselves in a few weeks if you 
figure electricity and anything at all 
for the saving in time and work. Just 
for good measure they usually last two 
or three times as long as ordinary 


pads. Koroseal is also used for water- 
proof shower curtains, raincoats, um- 
brellas, baby pants and dozens of 
other things. 

Isn’t this worth making a note of 
right now? Just ask at any good store. 
Look for the word ‘‘Koroseal”’. If your 
store doesn’t carry these ironing pads 
or any other Koroseal-coated water- 
proof article you want, we would be 
glad to have you write (giving the 
store’s name, please) to The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Koroseal Div., Akron, O. 


B.E Goodrich 


Ginat in Rubber 





PIONEER OF =BRHE 
SELF-SEALED . BEARING 


"4 ore than 30 million have been used to simplify 
design, to keep dirt out, to keep lubricant in, to reduce installa- 


tion and maintenance expense .. since New Departure first pro- 


THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 


NEW DEPARTURE - DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS - BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


NEWSWEEK 


SIDESHOW 


by DALE HARRISON 


Dig-Dig: The reason men on an 
Arkansas WPA job eagerly work 
overtime without pay is that thie 
boss told them they could have al! 
the dirt they dig—a rich vein of 
manganese ore . . . Thirty Georgia 
WPaAers struck because, they sai, 
their shovels were too heavy. 


Tsh-Tsh!: Glorious news from 
London! An army chaplain pre- 
dicts: “Whatever else may befall, 
we may be sure of one thing: the 
war will finish the glamour girl.” 


Kiss-Kiss: A Durango (Colo 
movie man packed his theater by 
giving each male patron a free kiss 
from his favorite usherette. (N: 
York theater owners please cop) 


Sniff-Sniff: To convince his child 
that cod-liver oil is really a delight- 
ful beverage with a rare aroma, a 
crafty Columbia (Mo.) papa rubbed 
his mustache full of it. Today papa’s 
upper lip is clean shaven, and if you 
mention cod-liver oil to him, smile, 
partner. 


Kitty-Kitty: A Los Angeles cat, 
having killed a rat, felt sorry for the 
six little ratties thus rendered mot!i- 
erless, and adopted them. As slic 
was carrying the last baby rodent 
home, a mouse passed by. Torn | 
tween murder and motherhood, the 
cat killed the mouse. This chore : 
complished, the cat returned to the 
baby rat and proceeded with it as 
before—tenderly, lovingly. 


Tut-Tut!: The reason a White 
Plains (N.Y.) youth gave for steal- 
ing and pawning a typewriter was: 
“I had to pay my tuition at a 
school that’s training me to be a 
policeman.” . . . Said a Bostonian, 
also caught stealing: “I needed 
money to buy my best girl a wait- 
ress’ uniform. Then she could get a 
job—and we could get married.” 


Ha! Ha!: The Brooklyn dogeatcli- 
er, pantingly pursuing a passing 
pooch, stubbed his toe and fell on 
his ear. This struck an onlooking 
housewife as very funny, and slie 
laughed unrestrainedly. She failed to 
notice that from the open door of 
her house her own dog had run into 
the street. The dogeatcher, his dig- 
nity upset, grabbed the lady’s dog 
and carried it proudly to the pound. 
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American Export Airlines’ huge, four-engined flying boats will soon be ready 
to fly the Atlantic in less than 20 hours ...New York to Lisbon—non-stop. 


Bncdieon Export Airlines in 1937 pioneered the 
then startling idea of flying the Atlantic non-stop. 
From the beginning, operating plans were based on 
this objective and for four strenuous years the com- 
pany has been hard at work—conducting highly 
successful survey and experimental flights—train- 
ing personnel—building necessary equipment. 

Today American Export Airlines’ fleet of giant 
long-range, high-speed flying boats for this service 
is being rushed to completion by Vought-Sikorsky 
at Stratford, Connecticut. American Export Airlines 
at the same time is fostering the development of 
greater, faster, longer range ships for the future. 


The new non-stop transatlantic service will give 


the United States and the embattled democracies 
of Europe a new fast, sure, urgently needed line of 
communication. 


American Export’s new air giants, by flying non- 





stop, will eliminate intermediate landings and the 





consequent delays and interruptions to schedules. 





This vital service speeds toward realization at 
the very hour when time-saving means more to 
America than it has ever meant before! 

This service will help America meet the increas- 
ing emergency of the war-torn world of today... 
and it will prepare for the peace-time commercial 
challenge of tomorrow, on the great trade routes 


between the United States and Europe. 


American Export Airlines, Ine. 











a a quick clean-up, special 
“features” are fine. But what 
should you do to make business 
better day after day? Here’s one 
thing that will help: a smart, at- 
tractive interior, made inviting 
with glass. Such an interior tells 
the public that your establishment 
is progressive and up-to-date. It 
promises full value for money 
spent. It attracts the eye and opens 
the purse. Store... hotel... thea- 
tre... restaurant... they’re alike 
in this respect: that dressing them 
up with sparkling Pittsburgh Mir- 
rors, PC Glass Blocks, and colorful 


Look what Ghase can 


“It’s a good thing we didn’t feature shorts 





p?? 


Plate Glass, will make a worth- 
while addition to their volume of 
business! 

There are many ways in which 
you can use Pittsburgh Glass to 
improve the appearance of your 
place of business. We suggest that 
you call in a design expert and ask 
him to show you the possibilities. 
If you need help in getting in 
touch with a professional designer 
or architect, we'll be glad to assist 
you. Pittsburgh Glass Products are 


available through leading glass . 


jobbers and mirror manufacturers, 
as well as our own branches. 


aw to give a store the glamorous good looks that 


attract customers! In this Bond Store in Providence, R. I., architect Elias Rothschild has used PC Glass 
Blocks and Pittsburgh Mirrors very effectively. In dressing up an interior, remember, it’s not how much 


you spend that counts... 





5 it’s how you spend it. Send the coupon for more suggestions on how to use 
Pittsburgh Glass to attract customers and improve your business. 



































Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2113-1 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send me, without obligation, your free, 
illustrated book “Better Interiors for Better Business 
. with Glass.” 


Name. 





Address. 





City State____ 
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48 strange stones, scattered 400 miles apart, 
have recently been found in the Carolinas and 
Georgia. Do they explain the disappearance of 
Roanoke’s 117 colonists, who vanished without a 
trace in 1590? Is this stone diary a bloody unwrit- 
ten chapter of American history? Could it be a 
hoax? Post reporter Boyden Sparkes talked with 
finders of the stones, and. Elizabethan scholars 
who studied them, and makes a surprising report. 


“No excitement in Mexico, senor” 


‘“‘We wanted to find cinnabar, we wanted to explore 
Mayan ruins, we find nothing’... Then an Indian’s 
arrow arrived from nowhere to find its mark. A story 
of adventure, World of Little Doves, by H. L. Davis. 


Visit to a Jook Joint 


What explains the frontier violence, knifings and shoot- 
ings in Florida’s Palm Beach County? This week’s 
Post reports doings in a perverse place where rich farm- 
ing and abject poverty go hand in hand. 


Booth Tarkington’s Mr. Rumbin 


. of Rumbin Galleries finds a ‘‘millionaire” client— 
willing to spend money if coaxed with a champagne 
lunch. (But a Magnum, Mr. Rumbin, is a lot of cham- 
pagne!) Read Mr. Rumbin’s Dix Chunior. 


What will a Balkan 
victory cost the Nazis? 


Why did the Nazis try so desperately to avert 
open war in the Balkans—until their hand 
was forced? Did they hate to divide their 
armies? Or was the motive more cun- 
ning? This dispatch by wireless from 
Budapest tells you why Germany 
knows even a military victory 
means a policy defeat in The 

Battle of the Balkans. 


by DEMAREE BESS 


CROSSE SH BEN, 


“Refined girls don’t marry fishermen” 


“‘Clissie must be mad, biologically speaking. I’ll try to 
talk her out of it’’... But sometimes the romances slowest 
in starting are the hardest to stop. A story of romance 
in Nova Scotia, Winter Idyll, by Thomas H. Raddall. 


Spring blooms in the Arizona desert 


Pink pygmy pincushions...rosy-tinted 
prickly pears... flowering staghorn tree 
cholla...Or didn’t you know the desert 
in spring blooms with spectacular colors? 
An article with COLOR PHOTOS. 


5. D. R.’s star White House boarder 


Marquis W. Childs concludes his portrait of Harry 
Hopkins, the man who has made a career of guessing 
what’s in the President’s mind ...ALSO a story of a 
small boy and a vicious dog, For Your Birthday, William, 
by Russell Gordon Carter; serials, editorials, cartoons. 


platonic” 


“Keep your flying 


. 


No instructor’s manu- 
al mentions kissing a 
pretty student flyer at 
3,000 feet... or what 
might happen to the 
plane if you don’t! See 
the short story, The 
Cold-Water Kiss, by 
Royce Howes. 




















‘wt reminds me 
of the 4 HIGHS in 
FIRE-CHIEF gasoline” 


H G H volatility to give you instant starts 
H | G H power to breeze you up the hills 
H | G H anti-knock to give you velvet smoothness 


H | G H mileage to give you savings 


Youre Welcome AT 
TEXACO DEALERS 


4 4 TUNE IN FRED ALLEN—Texaco Dealers invite you to enjoy Fred Allen in the 
G2 2 ‘ lively full-hour Texaco Star Theatre Program every Wed, Night——C.B.S.— 
GLY ~ 


9:00 E.D.T., 8:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.D.T., 7:00 C.S.T., 9:00 M.T., 8:00 P.T. 
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TRANSITION _ 


Pros 











Birtupay: Lord Halifax, British An. 
bassador to the United States, 60. Apri 
16... Adolf Hitler, Fiihrer of the Reich 
52, April 20 (see page 21) ... Princess 
Elizabeth, elder daughter of the Britis, 
King and Queen, 15, April 21. 


Marriep: Deanna Durbin, 19-year-ol 
screen star, and Vaughn Paul, 26-year-olj 
associate film producer, at the Wilshir 
Methodist Church in Hollywood, Calif. 
on April 18, the 33rd wedding anniversary 
of Miss Durbin’s parents . . . Mrs. Hele, 
Huntington Astor, formerly Mrs. Vincent 
Astor, and Lytle Hull, New York anj 
Palm Beach real-estate executive, at the 
winter home of the bride’s parents, Mr 
and Mrs. Robert P. Huntington, near Gar. 
nett, S.C., April 15 . . . Frances Alda, for. 
















a~ 
Wide World 
Deanna and husband 





mer Metropolitan Opera soprano and di- 
vorced wife of the company’s late manager 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, and Ray Vir De 
New York City advertising executive, in 
Charleston, S.C., April 14 . . . Angelo 
(Hank) Luisetti, former Stanford Univer- 
sity high-scoring basketball star, and Jane 
R. Rossiter, a San Francisco, Calif., model, 
in Virginia City, Nev., April 18 . . . Cor- 
stance Bennett, screen actress who has 
been married three times before, and Gil 
bert Roland, Mexican silent-film _ star ‘ 
whose real name is Luis Antonio Damas q 
de Alonso, in a surprise wedding in Yuma, | 
Ariz., April 20. 2 


Diep: William Dan- 
forth, 73, well-known 
American Gilbert and 
Sullivan performer, after 
a long illness, in Skane- 
ateles, N.Y., April 16. 
Danforth began his career 
as Dick Deadeye in 
“H.M.S. Pinafore” at the 
age of 11, and once esti- 
mated that thereafter in his carcer he 
sang almost every important Gilbert and 
Sullivan role in more than 5,000 per 
formances . . . Gen. Paul Rollet, *?2, '« 









Culver 
Dan forth 


mous French Foreign Legion officer «now! Th 
as the “fightingest man in all France,” a0! Ch 
president of Les Gueules Cassées, «n 0 bi 
ganization of disfigured World War veter of 


ans, in Paris, April 16 . . . Carlo Cardin 
Kaspar, 70, archbishop of Prague an a 

. . . 1 9 
primate of Bohemia, in Prague, April 21. 
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very Studebaker 
«a mwrked itth bulliance 


by Americas brainiest automotive 


engineers and ablest craftsmen 


“It's the way they’re built that counts’’—and Vail devises the way 

Ralph A. Vail, vice-president in charge of all Studebaker manufactur- 
ing, is one of the country’s top authorities on production. The Govern- 
ment has assigned Studebaker to the job of building airplane engines on 
1 large scale, because of the recognized ability of Studebaker production 
executives and engineers to get things done with dispatch and efficiency. 
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And that’s why Studebaker cars 
consistently stay on the job longer... 
and command top trade-in allowances 


HEN you invest your new-car money in a 

Studebaker Champion, Commander or Presi- 
dent, you write your name on the roster of America’s 
best-informed motor car owners. 

Studebaker owners buy Studebaker cars, not be- 
cause Studebaker builds them, but because of the 
way Studebaker builds them. 

Many of the accepted specifications of the modern 
motor car began as Studebaker originations. 

No Studebaker engineering advancement is ever 
allowed to go into a Studebaker car until it has been 
givena perfect score in the great, modernly equipped 
testing laboratories and on the 800-acre million- 
dollar proving ground which Studebaker maintains. 

The most expert group of long-time employees in 
any automobile factory proudly take on the respon- 
sibility of making every Studebaker che most soundly 
built car of its price in America. 

You are missing modern motoring at its best, if 
you haven’t yet driven a 1941 Studebaker. 


ii} TEA: WH Vi 
th Win Hii Ath 


yiGHEST QUALITY CAR IN LOWEST pRice FIELD 


This big, roomy, stunningly styled, new Studebaker Champion . $695 and up “Take time enough to do it right”“— 


Champion is now two full years on the market. It has PRICES BEGIN AT Commander $965 and up 


won greater public acceptance in that time than any 
other iowest price car introduced in the past ten years. 


The Champion Custom Club Sedan, illustrated, de- These are delivered prices at . 

factory, South Bend, Indiana, jobs, build enduring soundaess into every 
for a Champion as of April7, 1941—subject 
Business Coupe to change without notice — 





livers completely equipped at factory for $740— 
contrasting-color belt extra. See your local Stude- 


That’s the unwritten law in the great Stu- 


President . $1115 and up debaker plants, where craftsmen, averag- 


ing 44 years of age and 13 years on their 


Studebaker. Pictured is Stanley Dewart. 


baker dealer. C.I.T. payment terms. Federal tax included. 














To all interested in plastics a standing invitation is ex- 
tended to bring your problems to Richardson Design, Engineering 
and Research Laboratories. Avail yourself of the experience and 
abilities of Richardson Plasticians . . . men who have devoted years 
to the application of Molded and Laminated INSUROK plastics to 


countless uses in commerce, industry, the arts and sciences. 


Does your product need redesigning? Improvement in structure ? 
Enhanced appearance? Greater salability? Are manufacturing costs 
too high? All these and other questions are the daily concern of 
Richardson technicians. More than likely they can be of invaluable 


assistance to you. In any event, Come in! and let us counsel together. 


PSU L2G 


Precision Molded and Laminated Plastic 









Molded INSUROK Yoke 
Bar, used in Magnetic 
Motor Starter, made by 
Square D Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


She RICHARDSON COMPANY 
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Sweaters 

Concerning the article in your A 
issue, which related how the Hay: 
had ordered Hollywood to cut cd 
sweater shots: I felt that this b; 
been misconstrued and sent a lette 
telegram to Mr. Hays. My suspici: 
verified the next day when a Mr. H 
of the Hays Office called me. He : 
me that sweaters would be worn 
tures, and the only ones that we 
barred were those that are worn | 
ture stars who try wearing them 
three sizes smaller than needed. 

Recently, Harry Miller and I w 
song called “Look Sweeter in a Sy 
We have a campaign on at prese1 
we are sending this song to all the « 
where the sweater is the biggest i 
each girl’s wardrobe. Then, along 
this fuss which may possibly do u 
harm. A sweater today is an essenti 
modity and should not be penalize: 


NATHAN S. 


nil 14 
Offic 
Nn on 

had 


ind a 


m in 
omes 
some 


com- 


ESH 


Brooklyn Knit Sportwear Co., Inc. 


New York City 


A typical verse of the song folloi 
Look sweeter in a sweater 
Give your sex appeal a chan 
It’s a quick proposal-getter 
As a short cut to romance. 


Pan-American Department 

Nelson Rockefeller’s search for a 
title for his Office for Coordinat 
Commercial and Cultural Relatio 
tween the American Republics (Pe: 
April 21) raises a problem of consi: 
significance. 

Break down the present unwield) 
it is considerably more than an ° 
the word “coordination” is cuml 
and vague; “commercial” and “cu 
are by no means all the relations! 
volved; “American Republics” is 
ample of two words serving whe 
would suffice. 

I propose: Department of Pan- 
can Relations. This is sufficiently d 
to distinguish it from the Pan An 
Union and at the same time recogn 
the republics in our hemisphere, a1 
quately describes the size of the a 
If Cabinet officers hedge over the 
the word “Department,” the ans 
that our relationships with our 
American neighbors are every bit 
portant and complex as those of ot 
called departments within the Adm: 
tion. 

Such a step would indicate to our 
bors that our relationship to them 
continuing and strategic place in our ; 

ROGER PAUL ( 

New York City 
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Wanted: 
Skilled Labor 














The warning is plain in the want 
ads today: 

Skilled labor is scarce in America 
—and getting scarcer. 

Losing the services of a single 
skilled hand is a serious blow to any 
plant today. No more where he came 
from. 

In critical times like these, isn’t it 
common sense to give maximum pro- 
tection to the skilled men on your 
pay roll? 

You can do it by establishing in 
your plant at once—regardless of its 
size—a planned safety program. You 
can do it without cost, without 
bother, without any interruption 
through Lumbermens Safety Engi- 
neering Service. 

An expert, who knows plant safety 
from A to Z, will survey your oper- 
ations and talk over his findings 
with you. Then, if you say the word, 
a safety program will be drawn up, 
launched and carried out in detail. 

You’ll be surprised at the quick 


results of such a program. Down goes 
the cost of your workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance. Up go your profits! 

You’re protected from the hidden 
costs of accidents, frequently four 
times the amount paid out by the 
insurance company for medical care 
and compensation. 

Yes, each time your insurance com- 
pany pays out, say, $400 on an acci- 
dent, chances are the hidden costs 
of that accident to you are $1,600— 
in the loss of skilled services; in 
machinery; in product damage; in 
personnel readjustments, all of which 
lowers morale, and efficiency, and 


production and, ultimately, profits. 

Busy constantly in plants of every 
description all over the country, 
Lumbermens Safety Engineers are 
not only sharp eliminators of un- 
suspected plant hazards; they’re 
human engineers, too. 

Discussing the possibility of a 
planned safety program for your 
plant will take very little time. It 
might well turn out to be one of the 
most profitable talks you ever had. 

One of our experts will be glad to 
call at your convenience. No obliga- 
tion to you whatever. Why not drop 
us a line—today? 


Lumberme 


MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


JAMES §. KEMPER, President 


Home Office: Mutual Insurance Bldg., Chicago 


Operating in New York State as (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 


Affiliate, American Motorists Insurance Company 











CATCH UP WITH THE SUN 


on the 


Across the country today, gleaming 
trains of the Stainless Fleet get the 
sort of send-off once reserved for the 
great mistresses of the seas. Smoothly 
streamlined, built strong and light 
of stainless steel, they have captured 
the fancy of traveling America. 


Six trains of the Stainless Fleet 
bring the South’s warm welcome 
north to New York. Even in sum- 
mer, these streamliners travel more 
than 85% full! 

Many of the Budd-built “person- 
ality” trains present the new luxuries 
of Sleeper-Coach travel at regular 
day-coach fares, Others are top-fare 





@ THE ATLANTIC COAST LINE'S "CHAMPION," SPEEDING FROM NEW YORK TO FLORIDA —_ 


The swift “Champions” of the Atlantic Coast 
Line and the Florida East Coast streak through 
the South—unbelievably smooth and quiet to 
ride in. For a day-coach fare, these superb 
accommodations are yours—bright Observation- 
Lounge, friendly Tavern, handsome Diner, a 


trains with magnificent sleeping-car 
facilities. All are built by Budd 
throughout of stainless steel — the 
strongest known material suitable for 
structural purposes — imperishable 
when fabricated by the exclusive 
SHOTWELD* system. 


Trains of the Stainless Fleet en- 
courage people to go by train instead 
of by other means. They are money- 
makers for the railroads. They cost 
less to operate and maintain. And 
most of them have paid for them- 
selves in less than two years of 
operation! Edward G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Company, Philadelphia. 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 





Soult Stel /V 


The STAINLESS FLEEr 


Chicagoan «¢ EI Capitans * Golde» 
Gates * Kansas Cityan ¢* San Diegen Ne 
Super Chief ° Tulsan of the Santa | 


Champions of the Atlantic Coast Line in 


Flying Yankee-Mountaineer of the Boston 
Maine-Maine Central ~ 


Denver Zephyrs * General Pershing Zeph) 
¢ Mark Twain Zephyr ¢ Pioneer Zephyr Cc 
Sam Houston Zephyr « Silver Streak Zephy 
¢ Texas Rocket * Twin Cities Zephyr r 
of the Burlington 


Champion of the Florida East Coast 


Dixie Flagler of the Florida East Coasi 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 


South Wind of the Pennsylvania 
Crusader of the Reading 





Chicago-Des Moines Rocket * Chicagc 
Peoria Rocket * Kansas City-Dallas Rocke? 
* Kansas City-Minneapolis Rockets of ?/ 
Rock Island 


Silver Meteors of the Seaboard 








reserved seat and spacious dressing-room in 
your luxurious Sleeper Coach. Soft foam rub- 
ber cushions your chair, adjustable for sitting 
or reclining. At night, dimmed lights, sound 
insulation and air-conditioning invite sleep— 
in the newest kind of night-time travel. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in | omorrow’s 
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Congressional Shift 





There were good reasons for the sur- 
prising reversal of Congressional leaders on 
the tax question. These men, who previ- 
ously insisted taxes shouldn’t be raised by 
more than $2,000,000,000, suddenly agreed 
to Morgenthau’s proposal of a $3,500,- 
000,000 increase because of two factors: 
(1) Morgenthau’s innovation of consulting 
key Republicans and their implied agree- 
ment to share responsibility helped great- 
ly. This relieved jittery Democrats of their 
fear that the opposition might later make 
political capital of the taxes. (2) Perhaps 
more important, congressmen had found 
constituents lately demanding more taxes. 
Accustomed to having voters squawk 
about levies, they had been bowled over 
in the last few weeks at receiving increas- 












ing letters which said in effect: “We know 
defense costs money. We think it’s worth 
it. So let’s go.” 
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Tax Campaign Plans 


To avoid the appearance of Administra- 
tion dictation on the new taxes, Chairman 
Doughton of the House Ways and Means 
Committee will be given the ball. He’s to 
continue the Morgenthau strategy of con- 
sulting both parties, try to blend all com- 
mitteemen’s views without partisanship, 
and make all announcements of develop- 
ments. After he gets his committee in gen- 
eral agreement on broad policy and strate- 
gy, tentative plans call for F. D. R. to 
make a fireside chat explaining the pro- 
gram and the need for it. The present in- 
formed consensus is that a bill embodying 
most (not all) of the Morgenthau ideas 
will be finally enacted in June or July. 


‘New Dealers Gain’ 


Don’t take too seriously the stories that 
Hopkins’ and Henderson’s new jobs mean 
“New Dealers are replacing businessmen” 
in the Washington driver’s seat. Such sto- 
ries make good columnist copy but often are 
just partly true. In this case, F. D. R. con- 
tinues to keep himself in the main driver’s 
seat; the Knudsen-Hillman group continues 
to direct the production phase, and the 
new appointments are just part of the 
long-held general plan as revealed in de- 
tail here March 31. It’s true that Hender- 
son, known as a New Dealer, is put on a 


par with Knudsen and takes over certain 
former Defense Commission functions. 
However, he was chosen not as a New 
Dealer but as one whose experience well 
fitted him for the job; businessmen like 
Baruch, Batt, and Nelson have supported 
him. Hopkins’ choice means chiefly that 
F.D.R. expects to hold the Lend-Lease 
reins himself, with help from a trusted 
lieutenant. 


Alien Aid Campaign 


Look for a well-publicized drive in the 
near future to “patriate” and give employ- 
ment to thousands of aliens. Led by Adolf 
Berle of the State Department, officials of 
the OPM, the Federal Security Agency, 
and the Justice Department have been 
mulling the problem of the countless 
worthy aliens who, because of war hys- 
teria, are being indiscriminately refused 
jobs. The fear is that this treatment might 
gradually turn loyal alien residents into 
embittered masses of resentful men. Hence, 
a new drive will be started and will in- 
clude: (1) a press-radio-newsreel cam- 
paign to induce aliens to take out their 
first papers; (2) a concerted effort to per- 
suade employers to take on these citizens- 
to-be if their character is OK’d after in- 
vestigation; (3) pressure on labor unions 
to cease any discrimination against such 
aliens. 


CIO Unions’ Turn 


As forecast here last week, a distinct 
trend is developing among CIO unions to 
desert John L. Lewis’ isolationist position 
and thump for aid to Britain. The Pitts- 
burgh Industrial Union Council, with 
which CIO President Murray is closely 
connected, led off. If the situation doesn’t 
change sharply, you can expect resolutions 
along the same line to be coming shortly 
from the United Rubber Workers, the 
Textile Workers Union, the United Auto 
Workers, and probably others. 


Capital Straws 


Emphasizing the recent strides in the 
science of nutrition, a government-spon- 
sored nutrition conference will probably be 
held in Washington a month or so from 
now ... Friends of Franklyn Waltman, 
GOP publicity chief, say he will soon re- 
sign, even though his job pays $20,000 a 
year . . . Senate Republican Leader Mc- 
Nary invited to a ball game by his 1940 
Vice Presidential opponent, Henry Wal- 
lace, asked a fellow senator what he should 
talk about at the game. The friend sug- 
gested: “You might discuss why the Re- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


publicans carried Wallace’s state [Iowa] 
and the Democrats carried yours [Ore- 
gon].” 


_ 





Daladier Escape Plot 


"Theough an excellent Vichy source, it’s 
learned that a plot to spirit former Premier 
Daladier out of France was uncovered and 
squelched three weeks ago. Secret sup- 
porters of Daladier had worked for months 
preparing the getaway. The plan involved 
an automobile trip from his place of de- 
tention to Marignane airport outside Mar- 
seille, an airplane flight to Gibraltar, and 
eventual sanctuary in England. There’s 
evidence that at least some Vichy authori- 
ties might have turned their backs on the 
planned escape if pro-Nazi officials hadn’t 
discovered the plot and forced action. The 
aviator involved has been arrested, but 
apparently Vichy officials have withstood 
pro-Nazi pressure for other arrests. 


British Miscalculation 


Military sources in Washington credit 
the Axis success in Libya to a British mis- 
take—one of those things that happen in 
war. The British knew weeks ago that 
troops and equipment were reaching Libya 
via Sicily. This was learned by the U.S., 
by the Poles (who have a fairly efficient in- 
telligence service), and by British agents. 
But London, after studying this informa- 
tion, decided these were chiefly Italian re- 


inforcements and refused to become 
alarmed. It was not until sources in 
Tripoli positively confirmed that the 


reinforcements were German panzer di- 
visions that London became aware of 
the danger. By that time, British forces 
in Libya had been so badly depleted that 
it was necessary to retreat and fight a de- 
laying action until British reinforcements 
from England, India, and New Zealand, 
now on the way, could reach Egypt. 


Nazi News Analysis 

Close students of German news offer 
these tips on how to evaluate war bulletins 
from Berlin: On the whole, announcements 
labeled as coming from “the German High 
Command” can be accepted as fairly ac- 
curate. These have been uniformly cor- 
rect in their positive statements, though 
they often just omit news of German re- 
verses. All Berlin statements credited to a 
“Nazi spokesman” represent the Foreign 
Office viewpoint and are frequently twist- 
ed to serve some diplomatic or political 
purpose. Reports credited to DNB (the 
Nazi news agency), to the German radio, 
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and to the news services of German-con- 
trolled countries like Hungary and Ru- 
mania are subject to Goebbels’ Propagan- 
da Ministry and aren’t usually trust- 
worthy. 


Mexican Notes 


The troublesome U.S.-Mexico contro- 
versy over confiscated American-owned 
land (not oil properties) may be cleared up 
shortly. The Mexican Government is ready 
to settle for about half of the $57,000,000 


claimed, and the State Department is ex- . 


pected to recommend acceptance ... U.S. 
and Mexican naval authorities are now 
convinced that two large German cargo 
submarines have made secret visits to the 
Mexican coast to transfer agents and to 
pick up some vital non-bulky materials... 
Fearful that Mexico will follow if the U.S. 
gets into the war, German property owners 
and businessmen in Mexico are rushing 
to have legal titles of their holdings trans- 
ferred to Spanish Falangists there . . . The 
German ship Orinoco, largest of the Axis 
vessels seized by Mexico, is destined for 
passenger-freight service between Vera 
Cruz and New York . . . German, Italian, 
and Japanese representatives have started 
a new campaign (with little hope of suc- 
cess) to induce the Mexican Government 
to recognize Franco’s Spain. 


World Labor Group 


With little publicity, British labor lead- 
ers have whipped together an international 
federation of labor unions which includes 
labor councils-in-exile from every Nazi- 
conquered country. Just as the numerous 
governments-in-exile are functioning in 
London, these exile labor groups are work- 
ing with the British Trades Union Con- 
gress on plans for postwar reconstruction 
if and when the Nazis are defeated. In- 
cidentally, this project has moral and fi- 
nancial support from the AFL. 


Foreign Notes 


A group of Basques recently mobbed a 
hotel in Zarauz, Spain, where a number 
of German officers who had driven over 
from Biarritz were dining. The Germans, 
several of whom were cut by flying glass, 
were told to “go back where food is more 
plentiful” . . . Since the war’s start, the 
Australian Government has systematically 
banned all press and radio mention of ship 
arrivals and departures. This month it 
suddenly discovered that its customs di- 
vision had never stopped the peacetime 
practice of publicly posting detailed daily 
bulletins on all ship movements, cargoes, 
and destinations . . . Hitler’s newspaper, 
the Vélkischer Beobachter, has sharply 
condemned the Viennese for singing the 
Strauss waltz “Vienna, Vienna, You Alone” 
on the grounds that it expresses the Aus- 
trian desire for separation from the Reich 
...A new religious sect for Quislingites, 
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as 





something like the neo-pagan German 
Christian movement, is being formed in 
Norway. It will try to weave old Norse 
mythology into a new form of Christianity. 





New Steel Company 
The H. J. Kaiser Co., whose vast new 


Pacific Coast enterprises (including ship- 
yards and a great magnesium plant) have 
been major news, is now moving to estab- 
lish a large West Coast steel mill. The 
company has already applied for a certifi- 
cate of necessity to build blast furnaces 
and rolling mills of about a million tons’ 
annual capacity, at a cost of some $150,- 
000,000 (mostly RFC funds). It’s not 
settled whether the plant will be in central 
or southern California. The growing evi- 
dences of a probable steel shortage (de- 
spite the original Gano Dunn report) are 
expected to influence Washington to favor 
the new Kaiser enterprise. 


Cagy Purchasing 


Some purchasing agents with reputa- 
tions for shrewdness have begun to back 
out of the frantic buying rush that has 
been going on for months. They reason that 
Henderson’s Office of Price Administration 
will soon clamp ceilings on many prices 
and that, in some lines where there have 
been recent price rises, the ceilings won’t 
necessarily freeze prices at today’s levels 
but at the lower levels of a little while ago. 
Thus companies laying in large supplies 
at present would be paying peak prices. 


Buying Curbs 

Government opinion is rapidly centering 
on two steps to curtail sales—and to re- 
tard price increases—of refrigerators, ra- 
dios, autos, and other goods for which the 
demand probably can’t be met without in- 
terfering with military production. The 
steps are: (1) new excise taxes on those 
items where too much buying is in pros- 
pect; (2) stiffer terms for installment buy- 
ing and perhaps complete elimination of 
such buying in some lines. This latter could 
be accomplished by government-industry 
agreement or by government pressure ex- 
erted through banks and other channels. 
Incidentally, auto-company economists 
who have been conferring on the subject 
lately are inclined to agree with govern- 
ment economists that these moves offer the 
best means of retarding civilian demand 
for the restricted auto output of the future. 


New Products 


Quaker Puffed Rice is now to be put up 
in a special wax-lined package for Army 
use. The soldier can pour his milk directly 
into the leakproof package and start eat- 
ing . . . To promote more wine drinking, 
one company has developed a large hollow 
stopper containing a free sample of a wine 
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flavor other than that in the bottle 
. . . One company is distributing, on , 
limited basis, quick-frozen coffee (already 
ground) which is supposed to keep its (lay. 
or and escape rancidity indefinitely . , 

Because pure copper is found to wear less 
well than the old fire-refined kind, R¢ vere 
Copper & Brass has started deliberately jp. 
troducing foreign matter into its copper 
roofing products. 





Press Notes 


A score of top Hollywood news wiiters 
have banded together informally to pro. 
tect themselves from what they revard 
as the Hays Office’s tendency to place 
too many restrictions on movie news . ., 
George Seldes, bitter left-wing critic of 
newspapers, is now writing a_ book on 
“news fakes designed to drag the U.S. into 
war” . . . Virgil Thomson, N.Y. Herald 
Tribune music critic, and others are organ- 
izing a Music Critics’ Circle along the lines 
of the movie and drama critic groups 


Draft Press Agentry 


The Army and the Selective Service are 
missing no chance to impress America with 
the absence of any class distinctions in the 
operation of the draft. Behind all the pub- 
licity about N.Y. Stock Exchange P’resi- 
dent Martin’s induction was a case of ex- 
traordinarily efficient press agentry. City 
desks, photo desks, newsreel companies, 
and magazines in the New York area re- 
ceived a detailed advance notice of Mar- 
tin’s induction. Beginning with “6:30 a.m. 
—Leaves Yale Club,” it listed the precise 
time when he would reach Local Board 15 
at 570 Lexington Avenue, when he would 
board the Lexington Avenue subway, when 
he would arrive at the induction station, 
and when he would entrain for Fort Dix. 
It even added: “Notice to newsreel com- 
panies—Room 702, 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, is equipped with numerous electrical 
outlets. The building accommodates 120 
volts, A. C.” 


What’s Happened To—? 


E. L. Cord, onetime transportation mag- 
nate (Cord and Auburn cars, American 
Airways, Checker Cab, N.Y. Shipbuild- 
ing), now operates gold, silver, quicksil- 
ver, and tungsten mining properties in 
Nevada and California. He has a Beverly 
Hills home, but spends much time in \West- 
ern Nevada . . . Charles Ray, top matinee 
idol of the 1920s who later lost his fortune 
trying to produce his own pictures, is in 
Hollywood taking extra parts at $7.50 to 
$12.50 a day ... Lt. Gen. Robert Lee Bul- 
lard, Indian fighter, veteran campaigner, 
and commander of the Second Americal 
Army in the World War, lives in New 
York City and at 80 is still active as presi- 
dent of the National Security League. 
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‘Preparedness starts with a state of mind 
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Shae people seem to think America’s desperate defense 
emergency can be solved by building new plants, making new 
writers tools. Hundreds of new plants are going up, tool production 
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in the machine shops of this country. Every ounce and hour of 
work for preparedness today lessens the danger of war tomorrow. 
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Surely American managers and workmen are patriotic. If you 






were on a battlefield you would fight for your country. Yet the 





work you do now probably is more vital to your country than 
everly — * 
West- WARNER any battle could ever be, because it is work to prevent battles. 
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You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER. FOR LESS... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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‘Riding is the Real Test’ 











STATEMENT 
by Mr. James Balfe 
Portchester, N.Y. 


Member of Professional 
Horsemen’s Association 
—breeder and trainer of 
outstanding jumpers. 


PLYMOUTH IS LOWEST-PRICED 
OF “ALL 3’°ON MANY MODELS 


T’S HAPPENING in every state, city 

and town in the nation—a big 
swing to Plymouth! And 4 out of 10 
new Plymouth buyers are trading in 
other makes to get this great car! 

With the most power per pound of 
weight of “‘All 3”’ low-priced cars, 


“WITH HORSES OR CARS—the way 
to judge is to Ride, says Mr. Balfe. 
“And that’s what decided us on 
Plymouth. We’d owned one of the 
other low-priced cars, but Plym- 
outh’s smooth power and ride con- 
vinced us we should change! 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION’S NO. 1 CAR 
Big, roomy, beautiful — 117- 
inch wheelbase, longest of 
“All Three’”’ low-priced cars! 


Plymouth is a “‘powerhouse’”’ to drive. 
You shift gears less! And you get new 
Safety Rim Wheels...designed to keep 
a flat tire from rolling off. 

Ride the new Plymouth, and you’ll 
buy it! Prices subject to change 
without notice. PLYMOUTH DIVI- 
SION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 


Hear Major Bowes’ Hour, C.B.S., Thurs., 9-10 P.M.,E.D.S.T. 
BEF See the New Low-Priced Plymouth Commercial Cars! 


a ~ yl 


" “WE TALKED IT GVER. We were <ec- 


lighted with Plymouth’s appoint- 
ments...and the way it resemb!cs 
high-priced cars in engineering.” 


Happy Owners Tell the World_ 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 
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A WELL INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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Stronger Defense Assured 
as Well as More British Aid; 
Bridge of Ships Bolstered 







April 16 was sunny and peaceful in 
Washington. America’s busiest boom town 
was bulging with humanity. Green govern- 
ment clerks jostled gaping tourists, down 
for the Cherry Blossom Festival; tourists 
jostled Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, and DAR dowagers jostled distin- 
guished visitors. 

One distinguished visitor ~issed the 
crowds. Just after 6 o’clock in the 
evening, W. L. Mackenzie King 











New North American Bulwark 
Set Up by U.S. and Canada 


ment was a plan whereby Canada would 
furnish the United States with between 
$200,000,000 and $300,000,000 worth of 
strategic materials, and this country would 
bring under the terms of the Lend-Lease 
Act a long list of articles already being 
supplied to Canada for the production of 
weapons for Britain, but hitherto paid for 
in cash. 

This was taken to mean that Canada 
would receive dollars for the nickel, plati- 
num, copper, zinc, and other strategic 
metals supplied to United States factories, 
but that, since the steel, machine tools, 
motors and parts, plane parts, bomb sights, 


and gun sights which Canada requires 
from this country are destined for ultimate 
British use as weapons finished in Cana- 
dian factories, the British would be able to 
acquire them under the Lend-Lease Act 
for transfer to the Dominion. 

Thus, without violating the provisions 
of the Neutrality Act which bar credits 
to a belligerent, Canada now is expected to 
be able to finance its war effort through 
most if not all of 1941. It was even thought 
in Washington that the Hyde Park agree- 
ment might obviate the necessity of Can- 
ada’s liquidating some large holdings in 
this country, such as the Seagram and 
Hiram Walker distilleries and the Soo and 
Grand Trunk Railways. The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. last week indicated 
that it was deliberately slowing down the 
liquidatica of British Empire assets, in 
the interests of postwar stabilization (see 
page 48). 

Currency stabilization was under- 
stood to have been another financial 








popped out of the White House, 
flushing a covey of correspondents. 
What had the Canadian Prime Min- 
ister and President Roosevelt been 
talking about? He would not say. 

Up in Montreal another group of 
distinguished visitors was being be- 
siege by the press. They, too, were 
close-mouthed. Neither Mayor Fio- 
rello H. La Guardia of New York, 
the chairman, nor any other member 
of the Canada-United States Joint 
Defense Board would say more than 
that “plans for defending both North 
American coasts are completed and 
ready to put into operation at a mo- 
ment’s notice.” 

Undismayed, the Washington re- 
porters trailed the President to Hyde 
Park, N. Y., knowing that the Ca- 
nadien chief of state was to resume 
his talks with Mr. Roosevelt there 
over the week end. Late Sunday 
night their patience was rewarded 
by a joint statement. The gist of it 
was that the two largest North Amer- 
ican states were moving toward 
a merger of their wartime econ- 
omies with a view to coordinating 
defense and aid for the democracies 
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subject under discussion. A month 
ago Sen. Claude Pepper, Florida 
Democrat regarded as an Adminis- 
tration stalking horse, suggested that 
Canada’s money should be tied to 
the American dollar, and immediate- 
ly the Canadian dollar rose from a 
quotation of 85 cents to 88 cents. 
The chief purpose of the informal 
stabilization moves which Washing- 
ton is believed to have undertaken 
from time to time is to enable Ca- 
nadian factories to place contracts 
without fear of exchange deprecia- 
tion “squeezes.” 

Although there was nothing in the 
Hyde Park statement to indicate 
that this greatly increased collabora- 
tion between the two countries would 
go beyond the economic field, Wash- 
ington felt that the Hyde Park con- 
versations, supplementing those of 
the Joint Defense Board in Mont- 
real, explored many other possibili- 
ties. One other subject which un- 
doubtedly came to the fore was the 
St. Lawrence Seaway project. Prime 
Minister King was understood to 
have asked the President when the 
American Congress might be ex- 











more closely. 
Specifically mentioned in the state- 





Duffy in The Baltimore Sun 


Ship Ahoy! 


pected to act on enabling legislation, 
so that he could report back to 

















Canadian Parliamentary leaders this week. 

Other defense matters which may call 
for early decisions by both countries con- 
cerned proposed American arrangements 
for the protection of Greenland, the pos- 
sible removal of the port of Halifax, N.S., 
from the list of combat areas barred to 
American ships, and the plans for “defend- 
ing both North American coasts” to which 
the Joint Defense Board alluded. Washing- 
ton heard this week that the Prime Min- 
ister had asked Mr. Roosevelt what part 
the United States Navy and air force 
might be expected to play in these plans, 
and it was rumored also that he had 
sounded the President on the possibility 
of transferring United States troops to 
Canada to replace Canadian troops being 
sent to Europe, Africa, and Asia. Such an 
eventuality has been under discussion ever 
since Mr. Roosevelt assured Canadians 
that this country would undertake to de- 
fend them from attack. 

Whatever was said, in Washington, 
Hyde Park, and Montreal, about joint 
defense, the conversations must have 
impinged from time to time on_ the 
vexatious question of American convoys. 
In Washington, at all events, the subject 
of convoys was one that would not be 
downed. 

Sen. Charles W. Tobey, New Hamp- 
shire Republican, charged on the Senate 
floor that, despite his being on record 
against convoys, Mr. Roosevelt already 
was using them on the sly. Majority Lead- 
er Alben W. Barkley of Kentucky, in the 
name of the Navy and the Maritime Com- 
mission, flatly denied the charge. White 
House Press Secretary Stephen Early, in 
the name of the President, fortified the 
denial. Stumping the country with the 
blessing of the America First Committee, 
Sen. Burton K. Wheeler, Montana Demo- 








Wide World 


The Army trains for service in ‘many and varied terrains, in the words of Secretary Stimson 


crat, supported Tobey’s suspicions. By 
demanding convoys, the Committee to De- 
fend America by Aiding the Allies and the 
newly formed Fight for Freedom Commit- 
tee inferentially disputed the theory that 
the Navy already was at work. 

Anti-convoy senators, realizing that the 
Tobey resolution barring convoys, neatly 
shelved by the Administration until April 
30, was doomed, planned a_ substitute 
measure requiring Congressional approval 
of such a step. In hundreds of letters in 
the Congressional mailbags, the call for a 
national referendum began to crop up for 
the first time. 

The President busied himself with other 
matters. He finally confirmed the appoint- 
ment of Harry L. Hopkins as Lend-Lease 
Coordinator, which was another way of 
confirming that Mr. Roosevelt himself 
would be its boss. The President announced 
that four new cargo ships, fast enough to 
outrun U-boats, were being delivered to 
the British, and that contracts had been 
let for 112 of the 212 new freighters this 
country will build for London’s hard- 
pressed life line (see page 34). Mr. Roose- 
velt carefully drew attention to a state- 
ment by Constantin Fotitch, Yugoslav 
Minister in Washington, to the effect 
that 120,000 tons of Yugoslav shipping 
in the Western Hemisphere would go to 
Britain. And before entraining for Wash- 
ington Sunday night, the President warmly 
endorsed an appeal from the British Red 
Cross for 1,000 young volunteer American 
doctors to meet the acute needs of British 
military and civilian hospitals. 

Earlier last week, Americans received a 
few eye-openers from other quarters. Secre- 
tary of War Henry L. Stimson had told a 
Senate committee that the Army’s five- 
year training program envisioned a “very 
prolonged” war and that “our forces must 
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be prepared for the possibilities of war in 
many and varied terrains, it being quite 
uncertain in what part of North or South 
or Central America, or even possibly other 
regions, it ultimately may be necessary to 
use them.” Mr. Roosevelt himself had 
spoken of lowering the draft age to 18 and 
extending the term of service beyond one 
year. And the Administration announced 
it was looking for 500,000 volunteer civilian 
air-raid spotters. 


Significance 


The United States-Canadian agreement 
is of far-reaching importance, both for 
what it said and for what it left unsaid. 
The financial arrangements should go far 
toward relieving Canada of a _ growing 
strain on the Dominion’s resources. And it 
should eliminate some of the waste motion 
in the two nations’ defense and aid-democ- 
racy efforts by more closely integrating 
those efforts and the economy behind them. 

Of even greater importance to everyone 
living in this hemisphere are the land, sea, 
and air defense plans which must, for ob- 
vious reasons, remain secret. Among these, 
the suggestion that American troops be 
sent to Canada looms as a sound step. The 
United States still has a long way to go in 
completing its troop housing program, and 
Canada has established camp facilities 
which are being left idle by the sending of 
Canadian troops to the British Isles, Ice- 
land, Newfoundland, North Africa, Asia 
Minor, and the Orient. Moreover, since 
this country has formally undertaken the 
protection of Canada, it would be advan- 
tageous to familiarize a certain number of 
United States troops with the Canadian 
terrain. 

As for convoys—Mr. Roosevelt is still 
opposed to the showdown for which both 
extreme isolationists and extreme inter- 
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yentionists are clamoring. On the one hand, 
he still hopes that some acceptable substi- 
tute for convoys may be found. On the 
other, he does not believe that either Con- 
gress or the American people have yet got 
a sufficient grasp of the long-range factors 
involved on which to base such a significant 
and binding decision. The President re- 
members that public and Congressional 
opinion jelled a little too quickly on the 
Neutrality Act—and that valuable time 
was consumed in rectifying that mistake. 












Low Rent on a Bet 


Not a few sweepstakes winners have 
ended up dead broke with family ties shat- 
tered and a string of lawsuits at their 
heels. But not Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin 
Mason, Philadelphia Negroes. When they 
copped a $150,000 first prize of the Irish 
Hospitals Sweepstakes in 1939, they re- 
paid $2,133.90 to the relief office, bought 
a modest home and car, and plunked the 
rest into a low-rent housing project for 
“white-collar” Negroes (Newsweek, Dec. 
95, 1939). 

Last week the Masons proudly opened 
the $133,000 Frances Plaza Apartments, 
partly financed by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp., in South Philadelphia with 
the statement that “we are glad to do 
something for our people.” The project 
will house 50 families in three- and five- 
room apartments renting for $30 and $39 
monthly and is expected to return a profit. 
Air-conditioned throughout, the building 
is equipped with a basement playroom, 
gymnasium, bowling alley, chapel, out- 
door playground, lawn, and a fountain. 
Paradoxically, although the unit was built 
on a bet, leases contain a strict injunction 
against gambling on the premises. 








Cheers for Cash 


The claque, originated by the Emperor 
Nero to cast glory on his acting ability, 
reached its full flower in nineteenth-cen- 
tury Paris, where professional applauders 
for a fee guaranteed the success of the 
sorriest drama. The profession still oper- 
ates at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York, but on a greatly restricted 
basis. Last week a routine assault charge 
uncovered a counterpart of the claque 
in other levels of New York show busi- 


ness. 

Haled into court on a charge of having 
roughly handled a business competitor, 
two brothers, Irving Davidson, 19, and 
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... built a new low-rent housing project for Philadelphia Negroes 





Julius Davidson, 18, revealed the secrets 
of an office that had been thriving for 
three years on West 44th Street in the 
theater district just off Broadway. It 
worked this way: Irving, known as 
Schnitz, organized about 200 teen-age 
youths, named them “Schnitz’s 200 Char- 
acters,” and divided them into “Priv- 
ileged Characters,” “Ugly Characters,” 
and “Suspicious Characters.” For a fee 
paid by theatrical press agents, of which 
the brothers pocketed half, the Davidsons 
would guarantee to put over any play, act, 
or band that opened in New York. As 
sidelines, the “Characters” would greet 
visiting celebrities, hound stars for auto- 
graphs, carry heavy band instruments for 
musicians, and “polish” parked automo- 
biles. The group’s chef-d’oeuvre came in 
February 1938, when it led a mob of jit- 
terbugs into the aisles at a Benny Good- 
man debut in the Paramount Theater and 
thereby set psychiatrists to wondering 
about the future of the race. 

Presiding Judge James E. McDonald 
of Special Sessions did not wonder. The 
“Characters” were, he said, “leeches on the 
body politic.” Taking into consideration 
a good character letter from Eddie Can- 
tor, Justice McDonald suspended sen- 
tence, however, on condition that the 
Davidsons disband their gang. 





Town vs. Hill 


Old-timers along Lake Michigan remem- 
ber well how the creeping sand dunes which 
stretch along the eastern shore for miles 
slowly strangled the Western Michigan 
town of Singapore until its residents drift- 
ed away and its buildings were buried 
many feet below the surface like the an- 
cient city of Pompeii. With part of its 
original settlement already engulfed, the 
city of Grand Haven, heart of the lake 
resort area, held a tree-planting bee last 
week to halt the advance of Dewey Hill, 
a 700-foot, mile-square dune on the north 
bank of the Grand River. 

Their numbers but not their zeal dimin- 
ished by rain, an army of 500 men, wom- 
en, and children equipped with shovels 
swarmed over their restless enemy in the 
early Saturday morning hours. They 
raised the Stars and Stripes on the top- 
most peak, sang the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner, and heard the Rev. J. R. Euwema, 
pastor of the First Reformed Church, bless 
their endeavors. H. H. Bennett, chief of 
the United States Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, planted the first tree with a gilded 
spade. Then the army turned to, and by 
nightfall it had set out 50,000 young pine 
trees in a 40-acre plot already planted to 
beach grass. 

As the sun went down, Mayor James 
Van Wessen summoned the weary workers 
to the barbecue of a 600-pound steer and 
congratulated them on a “community ef- 
fort in reforestation unparalleled in Ameri- 
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can history.” Banking on their experience 
in the Dust Bowl, soil-conservation experts 
felt confident that the trees would serve to 
anchor Dewey Hill almost at once and 
would develop into a profitable forest in 
years to come. 












Reverse in Red 
Soviet Party-Liners in U.S. 
Rediscover Hatred of Hitler 












When Soviet Russia astounded the world 
by signing a nonaggression pact on Aug. 
24, 1939, with its previously implacable 
enemy, Nazi Germany, American Com- 
munists obediently trimmed their sails to 
the new party line laid down by Moscow 
and tacked away from their once vehe- 
ment denunciation of Hitlerism. Last week, 
following Russian attacks on German ag- 
gression in the Balkans, the wind again 
shifted and Communist spokesmen in the 
United States rediscovered their hatred of 
the Nazi dictator. 

The occasion was the 55th birthday April 
16 of Ernst Thaelmann, Hamburg steve- 
dore who was the Communist candidate 
for President of Germany in 1925 and 1932, 
polling 5,000,000 votes to Hitler’s 11,000,- 
000 when Marshal Paul von Hindenburg 
was reelected nine years ago. In 1933, the 
twice-wounded veteran of the World War 
was tossed into prison for alleged com- 
plicity in the Nazi-planted Reichstag fire 
and has been jailed ever since without trial. 

Whereas in previous years American 
Communists had all but ignored the Ger- 
man prisoner, last week they picketed Ger- 
man consulates in Los Angeles, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, New 
York, and Boston with banners demanding 
“Free Ernst Thaelmann.” At a mass 
meeting in Mecca Temple, New York City, 
William Z. Foster, the party’s national 
chairman who ran for President in 1928 
and 1932, denounced “Hitler’s oppression” 
and “Nazi brutality.” And the Communist 
organ, The Daily Worker, outspokenly de- 
clared that “to fight Hitler means to fight 
for an end of the imperialist war,” adding 
that demands for Thaelmann’s freedom 
express “the only true, real, and effective 
struggle of the American people against 
Nazism and for a people’s free Germany.” 


Significancennmm 


The revived Communist denunciation of 
Nazism does not mean that the Red party 
line has veered all the way back to collec- 
tive security, as in the days of Maxim 
Litvinoff, or to support of the. Anglo-Ameri- 
can attempt to defeat Axis aggression. At 
the same time that The Daily Worker was 
demanding Thaelmann’s freedom, the Com- 
munist organ also branded “as criminals 
both the Anglo-American as well as the 
German imperialists for the death and de- 
struction they have brought down upon the 

















































New party line? Chicago Reds picketed Nazi consulate 


working people in the most useless war in 
history.” 

But the change of front, though slight 
at present, may become more far reaching. 
Apparently feeling the hoped-for European 
stalemate was being imperiled by Nazi vic- 
tories, and at the same time worried by 
German inroads in Southeastern Europe, 
Moscow is understood to have ordeted key 
agents in this country to do less sabotaging, 
psychological and otherwise, of America’s 
defense effort and of material assistance to 
Britain. If this is so, the Administration 
may have less cause to worry over Com- 
munist-inspired strikes and “peace fronts.” 





Arena Shooting 


For weeks John F. Arena, 42-year-old 
editor of the Italian language newspaper 
La Tribuna, had been lambasting members 
of the Italian Consulate in Chicago and 
editors of the rival paper L’Italia as “fifth 
columnists.” On April 15, the editor, a 
naturalized American who dropped the title 
Marchese, turned over to the Dies Com- 
mittee evidence accusing the Italian secret 
police in America of subversive activities 
in defense industries. A few hours later two 
swarthy men called him out of his auto- 
mobile on the North Side and shot him 
dead in the presence of 17-year-old Elea- 
nor Herrmeyer, red-haired high-school 
junior. 

The sequence of events immediately led 
authorities to the assumption that Arena, 
a resident of Chicago for the past ten years, 
had been slain by Fascists to silence his 
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tongue. Miss Herrmeyer, who had _ beer 
friendly with the editor in the hope he 
would land her in opera, recalled a remark & 
he had made after a telephone call he sai 
was from the Italian Consulate in Nev 
York: “Maybe I’d better get a bullet- 
proof vest.” Mrs. Dorothy Arena, the wid- FF 
ow, told of telephoned threats to their 
home and of “men hanging around inf 
front.” Rep. Martin Dies, chairman of the F 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
thundered that his informant had _ been 
“killed by OVRA,” Italian counterpart of FF 
the Gestapo, and demanded FBI protec & 
tion for his witnesses. 

As the week wore on, however, it be- FF 
came evident that there were two or mor J 
sides to Arena’s career. Although he had in F 
print excoriated Philip d’Andrea, publisher 
of L’Italia and former Al Capone body- 
guard, a recent entry in his personal clieck- 
book showed a payment of $500 to «l’An- 
drea. His secretary, Betty Eich, reveale! By 
that he was on close terms with Dr. Emil § 
L. Baer of the German Consulate. In his 
effects was found a letter sent to Dr. Paul 
Joseph Goebbels, Nazi Propaganda Min- & 
ister, in 1939 offering his services in the 
German cause. His associates told of his 
boasted “friendship” with high Fascists in 
Italy. The FBI, convinced that La Tribuna 
was published with Nazi money, privately 
described the paper as “sheer propaganda, 
strongly Fascistic, and anti-Semitic.” 

Concluding that Arena was the victim o 
a “vengeance killing by hired assassins,’ § 
police took into custody three men but la 
ter released them for lack of identification 
with the crime. Discarding earlier theories, 
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detectives began probing the possibility 
that Arena was put out of the way by an 
Italian because of his connections with the 
German Consulate. 

The slaying, nevertheless, served to 
launch the FBI into a nationwide investi- 
gation of reports that Fascist agents had 
threatened death to Italian-American crit- 
ices of their policies. Of special interest to 
them was the charge of Geoffredo Pan- 
taleoni, former head of the Italian Tourist 
Information Bureau in New York, that the 
Nazi Gestapo had taken over from the 
Fascists the task of wiping out such crit- 
ics in this country—as they are reputed to 
have done in Italy. 



















Policy Pro and Con 


New Pressure Groups Blossom 






as Convoy Debate Grows Hotter 





While Congress postponed and President 
Roosevelt sidestepped the burning issue of 
convoys last week, two new public-opinion 
pressure groups leaped squarely into the 
fray. 

Making its bid for support from Boston 
on Patriots’ Day, the Fight for Freedom 
Committee announced that it “accepts the 
fact that we are at war ... and must use 
our shipping, our Navy, and our air force 
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mpe he to help safeguard the transportation of 
— | vital supplies across the ocean.” Headed 
= by Bishop Henry W. Hobson of the Epis- 
in Nev ) copal Diocese of Southern Ohio, a World 
b let. ' War Major, and with the fiery Sen. Carter 
he wid- Glass of Virginia as honorary chairman, 
nd their the new group boasted 150 “charter” mem- 
yet bers, among them such notables as Wal- 


} ter Millis, New York Herald Tribune edi- 
) torial writer and author of “Road to War”; 
' Dr. William A. Neilson, president emeritus 


tivities, 
d_ been 


part of Bot Smith College; Marshall Field, Chicago 
protec: department-store millionaire and _ chief 

: | backer of the New York newspaper PM, 
it be. and Col. William J. Donovan, who recently 
_ ie returned from a 25,000-mile tour of the 
~t war zones as Secretary of the Navy Frank 
tblis 


bod. Ml Knox’s personal emissary. 
0G Bs On the other side of the fence, Women 
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sd United, reputedly representing 50 women’s 
‘ VAn- organizations and founded by a group 
m ealed which included Mrs. Austin Parker, at one 
pe Emil | time active in Verne Marshall’s No Foreign 
In bis | War Committee, held a rally in Carnegie 
4 Paul Hall, New York, to announce a program of 
4 Mi- “all possible aid to Britain” but opposed to 
™ the “sending sons and brothers into actual 
his combat.” The chief speakers were Senators 
cists i Robert R. Reynolds of North Carolina and 
ribuna Bennett C. Clark of Missouri. Despite 
ivately pleas for “tolerance,” it was revealed that 
é nda many of the 3,200 who attended the rally 

é had obtained tickets from Joseph MeWil- 
cum of liams’ pro-Nazi, anti-Semitic American 
SSInS, Destiny party followers, and outside the 
=~ hall copies of the Rev. Charles E. Cough- 
cal 





lin’s Social Justice and Senator Reynolds’ 
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American Vindicator, both violently anti- 
Semitic, were selling fast. 

Established pressure groups, meanwhile, 
refused to surrender the initiative in mak- 
ing up Americans’ minds for them to the 
newer organizations. In New York the 
Committee to Defend America by Aiding 
the Allies reiterated its plea for convoys. 
And on the very day when Rome news- 
papers were saying that Britain was lost 
and that the time had come for the United 
States to turn toward a policy of appease- 
ment, Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, speaking 
in Chicago as a newly inducted member of 
the isolationist America First Committee, 
said “it is not within our power in Amer- 
ica today to win the war for England” and 
urged Americans to make peace with the 
Axis Powers. 

Seeking to pin Americans down on their 
views of what aid came under the heading 
of “short of war,” the Gallup survey re- 
ported findings on three novel questions: 
“Do you think the United States should 
send part of our Army to Europe to help 
the. British?” Yes, 17 per cent; No, 79. 
“Do you think the United States should 
send part of our air force with American 
pilots?” Yes, 24 per cent; No, 69. “Do you 
think we should send some of our warships, 
manned by American sailors?” Yes, 27 
per cent; No, 67. 

Gallup’s British counterpart, the British 
Institute of Public Opinion, differed with 
Lindbergh as to Britain’s plight. Asked 
whether they thought that Germany could 
win the war by defeating the empire forces 
in the Mediterranean and Near East, Brit- 
ons responded 66 per cent in the negative. 





Blitzkrieged Wedlock 


Two American women last week went to 
court to dissolve their marriages to citizens 
of belligerent nations. 


*| Three years ago, Miss Nome Julia Thom- 
as, New York advertising woman, was mar- 
ried to Harold Laage, German-born sea- 
farer and self-styled art-gallery manager 
who said he had become an American. 
Later she learned that her husband was 
still a German citizen, and a Bund leader 
as well, when he went to Canada to pur- 
chase a ship, was interned by the Dominion 
Government, escaped from Petawawa con- 
centration camp, and was recaptured and 
imprisoned. Last week Mrs. Laage was 
granted an annulment by Ferdinand Pe- 
cora, Italian-born Justice of the New York 
Supreme Court, who upheld her objection 
to marriage with “one who willingly bears 
allegiance to the Nazi regime.” 


‘| Last summer, Mrs. Margaretta Wherry 
Treherne-Thomas, American-born wife of 
F. Hugh Treherne-Thomas, British steel 
manufacturer, left their estate near Swan- 
sea, much-bombed Welsh port, and brought 
their young son and daughter for safety to 
New York City, where they have since 
lived with her father, William M. Wherry, 
Park Avenue lawyer. Almost daily her hus- 
band has appealed to her to return, accus- 
ing her of misconduct. Last week, after 
fifteen years of married life, she asked a 
legal separation on grounds of cruelty, in 
New York Supreme Court, where trial was 
fixed for June. Now a paid speaker for 


the British War Relief Society, Mrs. Tre- 


Colonel Lindbergh was welcomed into America First by its chairman, 


Gen. Robert E. Wood, and vice chairman, Mrs. Janet Ayer Fairbanks 
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herne-Thomas explained she was not return- 
ing because Nazi bombings have created 
“great danger, risk, and hazard to the life, 
welfare, and happiness” of their children. 





Forest Fires 


Normally the Eastern States are soaked 
by rain in late March and April, but this 
year brought an unseasonable dry spell. 
As a result, forest fires were raging this 
week over large sections of New Jersey, 
New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, 
and Pennsylvania. By Monday night they 
had killed two persons, injured scores of 
fire fighters, and caused property damage 
estimated in the millions. Fort Dix, N. J., 
the Naval Air Station at Lakehurst, N. J., 
and Fort Devens, Mass., were threatened. 

New Jersey was the hardest hit, with the 
worst scourge of forest fires in its history. 
Forty-five separate blazes, five of serious 
proportions, swept through the central 
part, wreaking the greatest toll in Ocean 
County and leaving hundreds homeless. 
An airplane pilot by dropping scribbled 
notes, guided 80 fire-fighting Fort Dix 
soldiers to safety after they had been 
ringed by flames. 

Elsewhere, fanned by a 40-mile wind, 
flames gutted several homes near Fort 
Devens and endangered Army barracks be- 
fore they were brought under control. Valu- 
able tracts of woodland were blackened in 
Sullivan, Rockland, Orange, and Putnam 
Counties in New York. Twelve thousand 
acres of trees and shrubbery were wiped 
out along the Patuxent River on the West- 
ern Shore of Maryland. Twenty-one blazes 
ravaged parts of Luzerne, Schuylkill, and 
Carbon Counties in Pennsylvania, the larg- 
est centering around Mauch Chunk. West 
Virginia reported 150 separate blazes. 

The Red Cross moved quickly into the 
stricken areas with food and clothing, as 
local authorities speeded arrangements to 
shelter the homeless. 





DAR Pledge 


On April 18, the 166th anniversary of 
Paul Revere’s midnight ride to warn the 
revolting American colonists that the Red- 
coats were coming, the Daughters of 
the American Revolution unanimously 
pledged “all material aid to Britain and 
other countries fighting for the preserva- 
tion of democratic principles of govern- 
ment,” though opposing “all proposals for 
world political union.” At their golden- 
jubilee Continental Congress in Washing- 
ton, 4,000 descendants of Revolutionists* 





*The two surviving daughters of Revolu- 
tionary soldiers, wards of the DAR, were both 
absent: Mrs. Annie Knight Gregory, 98, of 
Williamsport, Pa., and Mrs. Caroline P. Ran- 
dall, 92, of Claremont, N.H. 


also heard Nevile M. Butler, British Min- 
ister and the first foreign diplomat ever 
to deliver the convention’s keynote speech, 
propose the rebirth of Patrick Henry’s 
slogan, “Give me liberty or give me 
death,” as a battle cry. 

To succeed Mrs. Henry M. Robert Jr. 
of Annapolis, Md., as president general, 
the DAR elected Mrs. William H. Pouch 
of New York City, wife of the president 
of the Concrete Steel Co. and, as Miss 
Helen Helwig, women’s national tennis 
champion in 1894. The tall and brown- 
haired Mrs. Pouch, a Republican, is a 
member of 43 civic and patriotic organiza- 
tions and, besides being an amateur mov- 
ie-camera fan, is on the National Board 
of Review of Motion Pictures. 





Week in the Nation 


Lawyer: Wendell L. Willkie, graduate 
of the University of Indiana Law School, 
returned to his law practice by succeeding 
ex-Gov. Nathan L. Miller of New York as 
senior partner of the 60-year-old New York 
City firm of Miller, Owen, Otis & Bailly at 
15 Broad Street. The 1940 Republican 
nominee announced he would continue his 
political writing and speaking. 


Evasion: Joseph M. Schenck, 58-year- 
old chairman of the Twentieth Century- 
Fox Film Corp., was convicted in United 
States District Court, New York City, of 
evading Federal taxes of $253,692 on his 
1935 and 1936 incomes, but was acquitted 
of evasion on his 1937 return and of con- 
spiracy to defraud the government. Ac- 
cused of deducting lavish entertainment 
costs as business expenditures (NeEws- 
wEEK, March 24), the Russian-born movie 
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pioneer faced a possible ten-year jail tery 
and $20,000 fine, while his $52,000. 
year Eastern representative, Joseph 
Moskowitz, faced half that punishmen 
for allegedly helping Schenck in the 193 
evasion. 


Suir: Konrad Bercovici, Rumanian-bon 
novelist and _ short-story writer, sue 
Charlie Chaplin in New York Supren 
Court for $5,000,000, charging the com. 
edian in “The Great Dictator” had used 
without compensation his idea for “a littl 
nonentity of a paperhanger or barber r. 
sembling Hitler by reason of his Chaplin. 
esque mustache” to become dictator of 
Germany. 


Moruer: The Golden Rule Foundation 
named as the “American Mother of 1941,” 
representing “the best there is in mother. 
hood,” Mrs. Dena Shelby Diehl of Dan. 
ville, Ky., who was widowed twice, taught 
music for eight years to support her four 
daughters, and sent them through the 
University of Kentucky. Active in Dan. 
ville church and civic enterpr’ses, the 
brown-haired Kentuckian urges American 
women to “realize their own responsibili- 
ties in our national defense program.” 


Senator: On San Jacinto battlefield 
near Houston, Texas, where Gen. Sam 
Houston won the Lone Star State’s in- 
dependence exactly 105 years earlier to 
the day, Gov. W. Lee O’Daniel on April 
21 appointed the military hero’s son, 
Andrew Jackson Houston, to the United 
States Senate, to fill the vacancy left by 
the death of Morris Sheppard (News- 
weEEK, April 21). At 87, Senator Houston 
will be the nation’s oldest Member of Con- 
gress, until an election to fill the vacancy 
is held June 28. 
































Mrs. Robert was succeeded by Mrs. Pouch as DAR president 
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Balkan Front: Hitler, on the eve of his 52nd birthday, with his aides (left to right): Propaganda, Goebbels; 
planes, Goring; Nazi ideology, Rosenberg; navy, Raeder; army, Kesselring, Brauchitsch, Keitel, Halder 








ses, the 

america hard fighting and of sacrifices. In return, 
ons i bili German Push Toward the East Reichsmarshal Géring and other military 
— and political leaders promised the Fiihrer 
ttle field ° complete success. 

n. Sam Becomes \ \ al of Supply Lines The Greek campaign was the first time 
te’s in. since the fall of France in which the Ger- 
rlier to man Army had been involved in large- 
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m April At the same time the Greeks were _ scale action. On these ancient mountain 
Ss son. forced to give up all their hard-won battlefields, moreover, the mechanized 
United as the Nazi Tide Draws Nearer; territorial gains in Albania to the ad- monsters couldn’t roam so freely, and there 
left by ME. ... vancing Italians in order to keep pace was more man-to-man combat than there 
(News. British Move to Close Gaps with the retreat on the main front. The had been in the west. 

Touston smashing of the mountain line brought The fact that struck Allied soldiers and 
of Con- —& The destruction of the Yugoslav armies the Nazis out on the plains of Thessaly. the correspondents with them more than 
racaney Hlast week ended the prospect of stopping Kalabaka and Trikkala fell, and the Ger- anything else was the reckless German 
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)Germany in the Balkans and signalized 
)the more rapid development of the enor- 
mous struggle between the British and the 
Axis for the Middle East. In the serrated 
}mountains of Greece, on the deserts of 
North Africa, in Turkey and in Iraq this 
contest entered a fierce and fateful phase. 


Mountain Blitzmen 


Having cut up the Yugoslav forces and 
reduced them to guerrilla bands within 
twelve days, the German armies rolled 
south against the Greek and British lines 
in full foree. Coming down from Monastir, 
the Nazis struck hardest at the little moun- 
tain town of Florina, which had been the 
objective of the first Italian drive against 
Greece last November. Other columns 
tolled back the British north of Mount 
Olympus. 

Under the heavy pressure of German 
superiority in numbers and mechanized 
equipment, the Anglo-Greek forces were 
forced to abandon their first defense line 
and retire to another which runs through 
the central mountain range. Again came a 
few days of Nazi battering. And again the 
Greeks and the British retired as the 
mountain strongholds of Grevena and 


Servia fell. 


mans rolled into ancient Larissa. The 
Swastika was planted on the slopes of 
Mount Olympus. By this week the Allied 
armies were falling back on a line stretch- 
ing from Lamia to the Adriatic, a position 
only 75 miles long and the shortest yet 
assumed in the retreat. 

German propagandists utilized the 
Anglo-Greek retreat for an attack as 
carefully conceived as the military opera- 
tions. In the first phase they claimed that 
the British were fleeing as rapidly as 
possible with the object of deserting the 
Greeks in a repetition of Dunkerque. Then, 
as violent fighting developed, the Nazis 
asserted that the British had been forced 
to give battle by the speed of the German 
advance. Next they broadcast that the 
Greeks were disintegrating and that an 
armistice would soon be negotiated. 

But the Germans did not specifically 
claim that they had broken the Allied lines, 
and the importance of the campaign was 
underlined by the revelation that the 
Fiihrer himself was in supreme command, 
as he had been in France last May. 

On Sunday Hitler celebrated his 52nd 
birthday in a railway car at field head- 
quarters. In a message to the German 
people he told them to expect a year of 


sacrifice of men. Hardened British troopers 
told of the Germans coming over moun- 
tains, up valleys, along roads, and, in one 
case, in rubber boats on a mountain 
stream, in wave after wave, to be mowed 
down by the hundreds but keeping up the 
pressure until sheer weight of numbers 
gained the position. An Australian machine 
gunner described it to a correspondent: 
“They came up the side of the road like 
flies, shouting something. We were giving 
it to them from all sides and they went 
down like you see in the movies. It was 
just like a movie.” 

The second notable characteristic of the 
German attack was the fact that these 
waves of infantry were composed of young 
“Blitzmen” of about 19. Most of them 
were recruited from the Hitler Youth or- 
ganizations, and all bore a special insigne 
shaped like forked lightning. In the week’s 
action Allied officers estimated the casual- 
ties of these shock troops at 50,000 dead. 

The Germans also made profuse use of 
tanks and mobile artillery despite the 
mountainous terrain. Fleets of planes also 
maintained a constant bombardment of the 
Allied lines and, according to the Germans, 
supplied advance columns with food and 
munitions. Larissa, which had _ been 
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wrecked by an earthquake two months 
ago, was reduced to a gutted ruin with only 
a handful of the some 25,000 inhabitants 
remaining. 

In Athens, planes flew constantly over- 
head and the bark of anti-aircraft guns 
drowned out the music in the churches 
during the celebration of the Greek Easter, 
although the city itself was not bombed. 
Nonetheless, on April 18, in a statement 
issued from Prime Minister Churchill’s 
residence at 10 Downing Street, the 
British warned that any raids on either 
Athens or Cairo would be avenged by 
the “systematic bombing” of Rome. 


Desert Blitzmen - 

In North Africa the German blitzkrieg 
came to a full stop in the face of British 
counterattacks. The missing piece in the 
picture, the British Fleet, suddenly swung 
into action. On April 15, a British squadron 
caught a convoy in the Sicilian Channel 
on its way to Tripoli. Three Italian de- 
stroyers and five merchant ships were 
sunk and one British destroyer was lost. 
At the same time, the British hit the 
Axis forces in the desert in their most 
vulnerable spot: the exposed flank on the 
sea. Warships shelled Gazala airport and 
truck and tank concentrations around 
Bardia, and backed up the defenders of 
Tobruk. 

In the air the British also seemed to 
have finally established a clear-cut su- 
periority. Fighter planes maintained con- 
tinuous offensive patrols, shot down dive 
bombers attempting to attack Tobruk, ma- 
chine-gunned Axis planes on the ground, 
broke up supply lines and mechanized col- 
umns, and, on at least one occasion, shot 
down transport planes which were reported 
to have been loaded with gasoline for the 
Germans. 

As in Greece, however, the major 
struggle was between British Empire 
troops and the Nazi armored columns 
and blitzmen. These picked troops were 
said to have undergone a special hot- 
house acclimatization before being sent 
to Africa. At Tobruk, the besieged port 
which the Germans skirted in their first 
advance, the British beat off seven heavy 
Axis attacks. Jan Yindrich, a United Press 
correspondent who was trapped with the 
British, managed to file long dispatches 
from Tobruk describing the assaults of the 
desert blitzmen. As in Greece, they came 
on in waves but when the British counter- 
attacked with the bayonet, Nazi morale 
crumbled. An Australian told Yindrich: 
“IT got the shock of my life because not 
one of them wanted to fight. They had 
machine guns and automatic rifles, but 
not one of them stood by his gun.” 

Possibly this weakness, contrasting with 
the recklessness shown in Greece, was 
caused by an enemy as bitter as the Brit- 
ish: the desert. The British reported that 
German prisoners were in a state of ex- 
haustion and suffering severely from thirst. 


But lack of water was only one of the 
desert perils the Germans were facing for 
the first time. Another was dysentery, an 
almost endemic affliction. In addition, 
there was the problem of wounds, which 
fester with incredible rapidity in the dust- 
laden air and are frequently infected by 
the swarms of flies. There were also sand 
blindness, motor breakdowns, and all the 
other troubles that spring from the con- 
stant sandstorms. And the bad season for 
these is just beginning. Then the Khamsin, 
the hot wind from the center of the great 
desert, blows for days on end and even 
when it stops visibility is often cut to a 
yard by the constant falling cloud of dust 
and sand. 

Around Tobruk there also was evidence 
of another form of trouble. In one instance, 
retreating Italians were caught in the fire 
of German tanks. That may have been ac- 
cidental, but Yindrich reported that Ital- 
ian prisoners complained of being sent for- 
ward by the Germans without proper or- 
ders, and of generally poor liaison work 
between the Axis allies. 


Political Blitzmen 

The surrender of its army at Sarajevo 
brought an end to Yugoslavia as a state. 
Last week both the Germans and the 
Italians formally recognized the new state 
of Croatia. The Bulgarians occupied part 
of Southern Serbia. The Italians took over 
almost the entire Dalmatian Coast and 
Montenegro. 

In Rome, Black Shirt militia held a 
special ceremony to remove mourning 
bands from the Dalmatian standards, 
put on when Italy failed to get the 
Dalmatian coast after the last war. 

In Vienna this week, the Germans 
worked on plans to call a general con- 
ference to redraw the map of all Central 
Europe and set up the new order there 
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as a permanent institution. At the san, 
time, there came a warning rumble ¢ 
more trouble in this German-occupig; 
area. In an Easter message, Premier |p, 
Antonescu of Rumania proclaimed th, 
his army was ready to fight and wou); 
“wipe out the shameful blot of 1949” 
meaning the territory ceded to Hungary 


under Axis pressure. There were alii 


stories that Antonescu faced anothe 
Iron Guard uprising like that of las 
November, and the Hungarian pres 


seized on the occasion to demand fy. 


from Ruf 


ther territorial concessions 
mania. 

Meanwhile, the Nazi diplomatic blit; 
men were busy at work on the only r. 


maining Balkan power not involved jy 


the war: Turkey. Franz von Papen, Naif 
Ambassador to Ankara, left for Berlin of 
a special plane for consultations with thi 
Fiihrer. As a sign of the way the wini 
was blowing, the Turkish press suddenly 


changed its tone from one of provocation 
toward Germany to one of extreme cav. 
tion. And one newspaper complained bit. 


terly that American slowness would result 


in supplies arriving too late to be of any 
use. 

This Turkish picture was the most in. 
portant of the many ominous signs on the 
horizon, indicating a German plan for 4 
great attack to drive the British from the 
Near East, once the Greek campaign is 


finished. Another was the coup d’état inf 


Iraq by which Rashid Ali al Gailani, « 
pro-Axis politician, last month overthrev 
the government and established himself 
as Premier. Last week the British replied 
to this threat. A strong imperial force 
was landed at Basra, the Iraq port at 


the head of the Gulf of Persia. The British f 
announced that the troops would “open up) 
communications” and were landing unde 
an article of the Anglo-Iraq treaty of 
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Yugoslavs surrendering after disorganization by German drives 
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alliance which provides that, in the case 
of war, the Bagdad government will give 
the British all facilities. 


Significance 


In a series of lectures published recently 
on “The Art of Generalship,” Gen. Sir 
Archibald Wavell, British commander-in- 
chief in the Middle East, discussed Lloyd 
George’s plan in the last war for attacking 
the Germans in the Balkans instead of on 
the western front and arrived at the 
conclusion: “The only front on which the 
Allies could fight the Central Powers on 
reasonably even terms as regards com- 
munications was on the western front.” 

To a large extent this statement ex- 
plained the fundamental difficulty of the 
British position in the Middle East last 
week. But in the developing struggle in 
this huge area the Germans are faced 
with the problem of how to bring the 
greatest possible portion of their strength 
to bear at points far from their main 
bases. In this sense, the entire conflict in 
the Mediterranean has become a battle 
of communications. 

For the British, Greece is at the very 
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supplies and troops have come to General 
Wavell’s Near East command through the 
Mediterranean from Britain, but much has 
had to make the long voyage around the 
Cape of Good Hope or has been sent from 
and the Far East. Furthermore, 
everything must come all the way by wa- 
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tleneck. One result of this was to sorely 
restrict the size of the BEF in Greece. 

As the Germans advance into the Mid- 
dle East, however, the British communica- 
tions shorten and supply becomes easier 
as they fall back nearer their own bases. 
One example of this last week was the 
stopping of the Axis drive on Egypt. Be- 
cause of their supply lanes on both land 
and sea, the British were able to hold the 
Germans at Sollum and transport mecha- 
nized Indian troops from Eritrea to Egypt 
and thence by sea to reinforce the garrison 
at Tobruk. The opening of the Red Sea to 
American ships will also go a long way 
toward solving the problem of supplying 
the fleet base at Alexandria. 

In the event that the war spreads to 
Turkey and the Arab states, the British 
can also count on increasingly better lines 
of communication. To some extent Turkey 
could be supplied by sea. But this would 
require the same exertion as in Greece, anb 
there are only two sufficiently good ports, 
Alexandretta and Smyrna, since a German 
attack would make Istanbul untenable. 
There are, however, two good lines of land 
communication. One is the railway from 
Egypt through Palestine and Syria, now 
closed by the French. The other is the line 
from Basra through Iraq, across the cor- 
ners of Syria and into Turkey. The object 
of the British landing at Basra was to 
safeguard this as well as the Mosul oil 


pipeline. This line is easily accessible to the 
increasing flow of war materials from In- 
dia, but it has two serious drawbacks. At 
Bagdad it changes from narrow to broad 
gauge and all goods must be transshipped. 
And a scarcity of rolling stock in both Iraq 
and Turkey limit the carrying capacity to 
about 2,000 tons a day. 

The German problem at present is 
focused chiefly on Greece. There the Nazis, 
as they did in France, are apparently 
depending almost entirely on motorized 
transport instead of railways for their 
communications. This is supplemented 
by air. So far, despite the bad Balkan 
roads, such a system has enabled them to 
bring a far greater proportion of their 
power to bear than the British have been 
able to bring. 

In North Africa the German line of 
communications has two great weaknesses. 
One is the 900-mile haul over the desert 
from Tripoli ‘to the Egyptian frontier. 
Furthermore, the only good road here is 
the coastal highway, which is exposed to 
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attacks by the British Fleet. The other is 
the 280-mile sea voyage between Sicily 

nd Tripoli. Generally, Axis ships have 

ed a simple method to escape British 
interce, on of conveys, such as that 
which occurred last week. First, by con- 
stant air patrol from Sicily, British war- 
ships are spotted. Second, vessels run the 
80-mile gap between Sicily and the French 
African coast at night and then steam 
down to Tripoli inside Tunisian territorial 
waters. 

In case of German operations in Turkey 
or the Arab countries, all supplies would 
have to pass through the single bottle- 
neck of Istanbul, either by rail or by 
truck. The only alternative to this would 
be a line of communications through a 
conquered Greece and across the Aegean 
to Turkish or Syrian ports. Thus, while 
Greece represents a dangling end to 


British communications, to the Germans 
it is a vital supply link in any plan for 
the conquest of the Middle East. For 
with this foothold established, they would 
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The battle line in Greece as of noon April 21 
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Calendar of the War 


1939 


On Sept. 1 Hitler invaded Poland, and 
two days later France and Britain de- 
clared war on Germany. Russia invaded 
Poland on Sept. 17, and Poland surren- 
dered unconditionally Sept. 27. On Nov. 
30 the Russo-Finnish war began. It 
ended March 13, 1940. 


1940 


Between April 9 and June 2 Germany 
successfully invaded Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Despite defeat, four-fifths of the 
BEF was evacuated from Flanders. Italy 
entered the war on June 10, and by 
June 24 France, with Pétain as Premier, 
had accepted the Italo-German armistice 
terms. Russia occupied Rumania’s 
Northern Bukovina and _ Bessarabia 
June 28; the British attacked and ren- 
dered useless a major part of the French 
Fleet July 3. A great German air offen- 
sive began against Britain on Aug. 8 and 
continued through September but failed 
to break British morale. Italy conquered 
British Somaliland and invaded Egypt 
Aug. 19-Sept. 14. Between Sept. 27 and 
Nov. 24 German diplomacy and German 
threats brought Japan, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Slovakia into the Axis al- 
liance. At the end of 1940 Italy suffered 
two major reversals: the Duce’s invasion 
of Greece, started Oct. 28, was thrown 
back into Albania; and the British 
offensive from Egypt, begun Dec. 9, 
drove Italian forces back into Libya in 
twelve days. 


1941 

Jan. 5-Feb. 6—British take Bardia, 
Tobruk, Derna, and Bengasi. 

March 2—Bulgaria joins Axis. 

March 11—Lend-Lease Act signed. 

March 15—British land in Greece. 

March 27—Army coup nullifies Yugo- 
slav-Axis pact. King Peter enthroned. 

March 27-28—Italian Navy defeated 
by British in Eastern Mediterranean. 

April 3-13—Italo-German forces push 
British from Bengasi to Libyan-Egyp- 
tian frontier, encircling Tobruk. 

April 6—Hitler invades Yugoslavia 
and Greece. British enter Addis Ababa. 


April 9—Germans capture Salonika. 


April 13—Russo-Japanese neutrality 
pact signed. 


Last Week 


April 14-21—Greco-British forces with- 
draw slowly before fierce German drive. 

April 15—British Fleet sinks eight 
Axis ships carrying supplies to Africa in 
Mediterranean. 

April 16—London receives worst 
bombing of war. Yugoslav Army col- 
lapses. 

April 19—Suicide of Greek Premier 
Korizis announced. King George heads 
new government. Strong British forces 
reported landed in Iraq. 
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New Order Kindergarten: Croats and King Boris study the machines 


shortly be able to turn on Turkey and 
demand the right of passage, knowing 
the Turks have only two backstops to en- 
courage resistance: one, the chance of a 
new expedition from Britain’s already de- 
pleted forces, and the other, the even more 
doubtful support of Russia. 





End for Korizis 


When Gen. John Metaxas, the stubby 
little dictator, died last January, Greece 
was in the flood tide of victory over Italy. 
At Metaxas’ funeral the new Premier, 
Alexander Korizis, a handsome, white- 
haired banker, proclaimed: “We shall 
march along inflexible and determined. 
We shall reach the end.” Last week Pre- 
mier Korizis reached the end. He com- 
mitted suicide in Athens. 

For a few hours the Greeks refused to 
reveal the cause of his death. Then it was 
admitted that Korizis took his own life 
as a result of the “strain and emotion” 
caused by Greece’s desperate struggle. 
The next day the Premier was buried in 
Athens Cathedral. As the cortege passed 
along the streets, anti-aircraft guns barked 
in the distance. 

Censorship concealed details of the po- 
litical crisis behind Korizis’ death. But 
King George himself took over the Presi- 
dency of the Council of Ministers, and for 
the next three days struggled to get a 
Cabinet together. Successive announce- 
ments that a politician, a general, and an 
admiral had agreed to form a government 
came from Athens and were almost im- 
mediately denied. Finally, this week Man- 
uel Tsouderos, former manager of the Bank 
of Greece and an associate of Korizis, be- 
came Premier and in a speech declared that 
Greece would fight on to the bitter end. 
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International 


Bombs vs. Bombs 


British and the Nazis Swap 
Ever Harder Blows From Air 


On April 9 the RAF struck some bold 
and telling blows in the heart of Berlin. 
The State Opera, the Prussian State Li- 
brary, and other famous buildings were hit 
in the raid (Newsweek, April 21), and 
the Germans threatened revenge. It came 
just one week later when London was giv- 
en its worst raid of the whole war. The fol- 
lowing night the British hit back at Ber- 
lin harder than ever, with the result that 
as the week ended London was again 
bombed unsparingly. 

In the first of these reprisal raids, on 
April 16, the Nazis dropped 100,000 in- 
cendiary bombs besides high explosives on 
London. The raid lasted eight hours. The 
number of casualties, not announced, was 
admitted to be considerable. Lord and 
Lady Stamp and their son, the Hon. Wil- 
fred Carlyle Stamp, were killed in their 
suburban home. Although Stamp had once 
been an appeaser and visited Hitler in 
1938, he had swung into government work 
during the war and had become Britain’s 
chief economic adviser. He was well known 
in the United States. 

Destruction in the raid was on a par 
with that of the blitz during last Septem- 
ber and October. Eight hospitals, some 
bombed before, were hit. The Houses of 
Parliament were damaged again. So was 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, where the main floor 
was blasted down into the crypt near Nel- 
son’s tomb. Other landmarks that suffered 
were the thirteenth-century Chelsea (ld 
Church, Wren’s St. Andrew’s Church, the 
Chelsea Royal Hospital, which is a home 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Blitzkrieg: Old Principles and New Terror 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


Tie blitz way of making war is not 
new. It means the employment of forces 
with suddenness and speed so directed 
as to destroy the enemy’s will and abil- 
ity to fight. It was used in one form or 
another in the campaigns of the ancients 
and in the wars of the Middle Ages. 
Forrest, of Confederate Cavalry fame, 
demonstrated its effectiveness at Brice’s 
Cross Roads, Miss., in 1864, and Sher- 
man, in his march to the sea, gave 
the South a touch of it and labeled 
it by its true name—hell. 

However, the Germans really initiated 
and developed the technique for this 
type of warfare in 1866 when Prussia 
defeated Austria in six weeks, and la- 
ter in the war of 1870-71 when France 
was crushed in a six months’ campaign. 
And in 1914, the blitz strategy was 
again attempted in the smash through 
Belgium, which all but succeeded. 

In September 1939 a new version was 
designed for the Polish campaign, and 
from that proving ground came the 1940 
models used against Norway, the Low 
Countries, and France. And, in this 
springtime, across the mountains of 
Yugoslavia and Greece, again has come 
the thunder and lightning of the stream- 
lined model. 

Modern blitz technique, however, pre- 
supposes war in certain theaters of 
operation for which definite prepara- 
tion has been made well in advance. 
The first step is attained by propa- 
ganda, peaceful penetration, and fifth- 
column activities. But, in the case of 
Yugoslavia and Greece, these methods 
failed, so the Germans employed the 
blitz technique, remodeled to meet the 
mountainous character of these regions. 


Although this presented a more 
difficult terrain than that encountered 
in the German campaigns of 1940, it 
did not stop the Nazi legions. Once 
reconnaissance has shown the sector 
of the defense position best suited for 
the attack, the bombers go to work 
in the first phase (Plate I). In the 
opening of the battle, they tackle the 
enemy targets that are most dangerous 
to the infantry. That means the pill- 
boxes and strong points of the position 
itself, reserve troop locations, villages 
and terrain sites where they may be 
Screened; railroads, roads, and bridges 







over which supplies and troops may 
reach the front line, and communica- 
tion and command centers. The bomb- 
ing attack is supplemented, or soon 
followed, by fire from the heavy ar- 
tillery on targets selected by the ar- 
tillery air observers and radioed to the 
gunners. 

During the first phase, the troops 
assigned are shoved up to a position-in- 
readiness for the attack (Plate II). At 
the signal for the forward, the aviation 
and artillery barrages lift from the front 
target to join in pounding enemy ac- 
tivities to the rear, while the heavy 
tanks (70 tons) plunge at the line, fol- 
lowed by the lighter vehicles and the 
engineers with demolition material. It 
is about this time that the parachute 
troops, if used, are dropped to hold or 
destroy some key point. 

After the enemy position is penetrat- 
ed (Plate III), the mechanized units 
push on to centers of resistance and pill- 
boxes behind the first line and to zones 
occupied by enemy reserves. Into the 
gap created are now thrown the motor- 
ized infantry or troops brought up in 
trucks to fight on foot, and field ar- 
tillery. These join in the local attacks 
against positions still held by the enemy. 
And, in the mountains of Greece, spe- 
cialized infantry troops were pushed in 
with, and at times ahead of, the tanks. 

When the penetration has been won, 
the motorized infantrymen climb into 
their trucks again and move forward to 
hold key points gained by the mech- 
anized units. Now, the slow-moving 
foot troops and horse artillery come up 
for the break-through (Plate IV) —the 
exploitation of the position and the job 
of holding and consolidating the ground 
gains. And so the blitz moves on. 


Lightning warfare suggests initia- 
tive and -the spirit of the offensive; it 
carries with it the element of surprise, 
not so much in the happening as in the 
speed and force with which the attack 
is launched and delivered. It is not 
founded on new weapons but on the 
coordinated team employment of avail- 
able weapons. It envisages all-out war, 
and is the antithesis of stabilized war- 
fare. It is the very embodiment of the 
two fundamentals of attack—fire and 
movement. 


GERMAN FORCES 
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(Continued from page 24) 
for old soldiers, eight of whom were killed; 
Christie’s famous auction rooms, and two 
big stores, Selfridge’s and Maple’s. 

The attacks on London brought a lull 
in raids on the rest of the country. How- 
ever, on April 15, Belfast, the important 
North Ireland shipbuilding center, had its 
first severe raid. Berlin claimed American 
supplies were being unloaded there and 
transshipped to British ports, 


‘Bomb Berlin!’ 


The British found some comfort in the 
increasing toll their night fighters were 
taking of enemy bombers. In seven weeks 
66 were brought down, compared with 
seventeen in night raids all last year. The 
public and the newspapers, however, kept 
up an insistent clamor for retaliation in 
kind. After the April 16 raid a rash of 
“Bomb Berlin!” signs broke out in Lon- 
don, scrawled amid the fresh debris. 

The government contended that the 
raids on Berlin were not reprisals, merely 
part of its regular policy of attacking ob- 
jectives whose destruction would be most 
likely to cut down “military or industrial 
capacity.” Nevertheless, on the night after 
the April 16 raid, and in spite of bad 
weather, powerful four-motored Short Stir- 
ling bombers made the 1,200-mile round- 
trip flight to the German capital, dropping 
the new high-explosive bombs which the 
British claim are five times as destructive 
as those they were using up to a month 
ago. 

The RAF also continued to hammer at 
the 26,000-ton battleships Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau at Brest, at the Merignac ocean- 
bomber airport near Bordeaux, and at 
other bases at Kiel, Bremen, Boulogne, and 
Cherbourg. Perhaps most important of all 
was the new and daring way the British 
were extending their daylight sweeps over 
enemy territory, meeting comparatively 
little resistance. Pale green Blenheim bomb- 
ers roared over the Frisian island of Bor- 
kum and dove to within 50 feet of the 
ground before releasing their bombs. Other 
planes ranged as far afield as the Helgo- 
land naval and air base and Norway, 
while attacks on the invasion ports near- 
er home were resumed in case the fierce 
raids on London might be a prelude to 
a combined sea and air assault against 
the great defending force braced against 
such an attack on the shores of Britain 
(see cover). 


At Sea 

The Battle of the Atlantic was having, 
as Admiralty First Lord A. V. Alexander 
put it, its ups and downs. The downs in- 
cluded the loss of not only merchant ships 
but of the 5,450-ton light cruiser Bonaven- 
ture, torpedoed and sunk on convoy duty, 
presumably in the North Atlantic. And 
as in the World War, the Admiralty de- 
cided to announce its shipping losses 
monthly instead of weekly. The change 

















Wide World cablephoto 


St. Paul’s Cathedral was damaged by a direct hit April 16 


was made for several reasons. For one 
thing, low weekly figures caused a false 
optimism only to be dispelled frequently 
by subsequent revision upward. In addi- 
tion, the monthly figures are believed less 
helpful to the enemy. 

Among the “ups,” the Admiralty re- 
ported another naval raid on German-oc- 
cupied Norway, this time by the former 
American destroyer Evans, now the Mans- 
field, flying the Norwegian flag and manned 
by Norwegian exile sailors. It put in at 
Oeksfjord on April 12 and a landing party 
wrecked an important fish-oil plant and 
set oil tanks afire. Alexander also an- 
nounced the sinking of the Nazi undersea 
raider U-100 and the death of one of 
the Germans’ ace commanders, Captain 
Schepke. Schepke had been credited with 
sinking 208,975 tons of shipping up to 
last December. Alexander also recalled 
that another ace, Capt. Otto Kretchmer, 
was a prisoner in British hands, and 
that his submarine, the U-99, had been 
sunk. 

Thus of the three most noted U-boat 
commanders, the only three decorated with 
the Oak Leaf by Hitler, the only one still 
operating is Lt. Comdr. Guenther Prien, 
who sank the battleship Royal Oak at 
Scapa Flow early in the war. The British 
set great store by the capture or death of 
such men, since they learned in the last 
war that a few skilled and daring U-boat 
commanders do more damage than any 
number of mediocre leaders. 

In his speech, the First Lord revealed 
that the ten recently transferred United 
States Coast Guard cutters already were 
seeing service. Recalling that they had been 
built to chase rumrunners, he said they 
would be even more useful “hunting Ger- 
man pirates.” 


Sidelights of the War 


British Tommies, billeted at what had 
been a school for girls, soon discovered a 
button with this notice: “Anyone requir- 
ing a mistress during the night will ring 
the bell three times.” They put it out 
of order the first night. 


{ The gauleiter of Thuringia in Germany 
has banned smoking for women under 25 
in restaurants, cafés, and beer halls “to 
preserve the female youth of Germany 
from the unhealthy indulgence in the 
pleasures of nicotine.” 


“| The Manchester Guardian reported that 
the German Government, to keep the ra- 
tioned public from being tantalized, has 
forbidden conjurers to make eggs vanish, 
produce rabbits from hats, or “use any 
trick that has an allusion to food or its 
likeness.” 


{A new booklet distributed by Heinrich 
Himmler to his $.S. (Elite Guard) men 
urged couples to have four to six children 
“in order that the victory of German arms 
may be followed by the victory of German 
children.” To have only two children is 
described as “cowardly living.” 


{| The population of badly battered Pirae- 
us, Greece, spent one day last week swin- 
ming about the harbor after money from 
heaven. A shipload of new banknotes 
printed in Britain and on the way to 
Turkey was hit by a German bomb and 
sent flying in all directions. The Greeks 
got nothing but a swim for their trouble, 
however, since Turkey declared the whole 
issue of notes invalid. 


{ Twenty-five thousand Britons who 
signed up with the British Legion as “pet 
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..and Seagram’s V.O. (vears ow) is the 
finest Canadian Whisky 
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Fasiest way to have more Fun 


NCLUDE Air Travel in your vacation 

plans this year! Air tickets for the 

family are the finest buy you can make, 
every way you figure. 


Vacation days are the most precious 
gems of the year’s three hundred and 
sixty-five. Why waste a single one of 
them in unnecessary travel when you are 
only a few hours, overnight at the most, 
from anywhere you want to go—by air. 


And the convenience of traveling 
with children, this smart, modern way! 
A steward or stewardess to care for them 


Ask Your Travel Agent 


It’s easy to buy an air ticket to any point on the 
domestic or international airlines. Simply phone 
or call at any Travel Bureau, Hotel Transportation 
Desk, or local Airline Office, for aitline sched- 
ules and fares or general information. 


—a beautiful map unfolding beneath to 
keep them occupied—the most thrill- 
ing experience of their lives! 


Even before the youngsters have time 
to tire and fret, you're there, at desti- 
nation—after the easiest, most pleasant 
and restful trip you ever had. 


The cost? There you've got a pleas- 
ant surprise! Air fares are in line with 
the best surface transportation — and 
there are no meals to buy, no tips, no 
extras. And you can buy your air tickets 
on the new Air Travel Credit Plan if 


you wish—with a year to pay in easy 
monthly installments. 

Decide now to fly there and back on 
this vacation. When you see what a 
superlative bargain you've made, you'll 
be bound to agree with the millions 
who say—‘‘Any way you figure . . 
It certainly Pays to Fly!” 


Write for the free illustrated book- 
let which tells the dramatic story of this 
nation’s great Air Transport system. 

AiR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
120 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


This educational campaign 1 sponsored 
jointly by the 17 major Airlines of the United 
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States and Canada, and Manufacturers 
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APRIL 28, 1941 


pals” for lonely soldiers have been con- 
siderably deflated. Only 100 Tommies 
showed any interest. 


€ Among notices of British casualties in 
the April 19 London Times, this item ap- 
peared: “In memoriam: Byron, George 
Gordon Noel, Lord Byron, died nobly for 
Greece at Missolonghi, April 19, 1824.” 





Riddles for Chiang 


Russia’s new neutrality pact with Japan 
(Newsweek, April 21) provided Chinese 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek last week 
with one of the toughest problems he has 
faced since the Sino-Japanese war began 
on July 7, 1937. 

Dr. Wang Chung-hui, Chiang’s Foreign 
Minister, asked Moscow to clarify its in- 
tentions. Wang also put it on the record 
once more that China still claims sover- 
eignty over both Manchukuo and Outer 
Mongolia, although Japan has conquered 
the former and the latter is a Soviet pup- 
pet. Hence he said that Moscow and 
Tokyo were out of bounds in their new 
pact when they reciprocally guaranteed 
the territorial integrity of these countries. 
Some Chinese officials did profess to know 
that, in spite of the pact, Russia would 
keep on supplying China in accordance 
with the $200,000,000 barter deal made last 
year. By and large, however, Chungking 
braced itself to continue the war without 
the help of changeable Russia. 

Cautious optimists put great store by 
the loans of $170,000,000 and $40,000,000 
China received from the United States and 
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Nazi Strategy in the Mediterranean 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. 


When the various encounters now 
taking place in Greece and Libya are 
viewed as a part of one general cam- 
paign of the Mediterranean, just as the 
invasion threat to Britain and the sub- 
marine warfare off its shores wrap into 
the campaign of the North Atlantic, it 
clarifies the grand strategy of the war 
and eases some of the tension induced 
by the constant hammering of Axis 
propaganda. 

It is clear that Nazi strategy in the 
campaign of the Mediterranean has for 
its purpose the driving of British sea 
power from that sea in order that Ger- 
many may obtain easier access, by 
political strategy if possible and mili- 
tary force if necessary, to the vital oil 
supplies in Southwestern Asia necessary 
to the conduct of mechanized warfare. 

With these in Nazi hands, the next 
forward step could be taken, having for 
its ultimate objective domination of 
the continent of Africa—an undevel- 
oped source of great wealth, possession 
of which would make the Reich, in 
time, the most powerful nation in the 
world. 

The initial success of this plan came 
with the fall of France, leaving the 
French empire practically helpless. And 
now, with this fundamental background 
of strategy in view, the events taking 
place in Greece and in Libya can be 
measured more accurately. 

The British had to support the 
Greeks, even if the timing for such a 
move was bad. But even if affairs go 
badly, and they probably will, as a last 
resort Peloponnesos may be held, as 
well as the Greek islands of Lemmos, 
Mytilini, Cephalonia, and others, with 
their excellent harbors for fleet- opera- 
tions. 

This position would flank Turkey 
and the nearby Straits of the Darda- 
nelles, and also would cover the coast 
of. Thrace and Greece entirely south of 
Athens, since bases on many of these is- 
lands would give British planes a broad 
sweep inland. 


Meanwhile, the importance of the 
Greek campaign has focused British 
land, sea, and air operations in that 
area, leaving Libya and Egypt exposed. 
The mine field laid by the British in the 
Central Mediterranean was intended 
to cover this weakness. But the cover- 


ing of some 1,800 miles, the full extent 
of the area proclaimed mined, was too 
gigantic a proposition to perform ef- 
ficiently with the forces available. Even 
to mine fully the 300 miles of the 
Straits of Sicily was a big task, as may 
be seen when it is recalled that the total 
length of the North Sea mine barrage 
in the last war was only 240 miles. 
Consequently, the mining of the Medi- 
terranean was sketchy. Axis troop and 
supply convoys, proceeding from west- 
coast Italian ports, could move along 
the northern coast of Sicily, and at 
night dash across the 80 miles of sea 
separating Sicily from Cape Bon in 
French North Africa. 

By keeping within the 3-mile limit 
of French Tunisia, they could escape 
much of the danger of the mine fields 
until they got within 80 miles of Tripoli. 
The British press has hinted at such 
a procedure, and it would be a natural 
sea route to take, considering the posi- 
tion of Vichy vis-i-vis Berlin. 

The situation in Greece is serious, 
but its military conquest is a side issue 
in the main Axis plan to gain a foot- 
hold in Africa. Germany cannot get 
there by water until she controls the 
Black Sea, and Turkey is still a stum- 
bling block. British control of Iraq, 
the release of troops from Italian 
East Africa, and the slow-up of the 
Axis drive in Libya are all favorable 
factors. 

Nevertheless, even should the Nazis 
win a great victory in Greece, invade 
Turkey, seize the Suez Canal, and 
drive the British Fleet from its operat- 
ing base at Alexandria, the British still 
probably would not be willing to get 
out of the Mediterranean. In the eastern 
end of the sea, Malta has stood up so 
well under more than 300 bombings 
that it can be counted on as a repair 
base. At the western end, although the 
harbor at Gibraltar can be made un- 
tenable, to capture the Rock is another 
and far harder proposition. And so long 
as the big guns there are in use, neither 
the waters of the Straits nor the op- 
posite shore in Africa would be safe for 
an enemy. Hence the British might well 
decide to hang on doggedly in this sea 
for the sake of harassing the Germans 
and cutting the supply lines on which 
they would have to depend for a total 
conquest of Africa. 
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Britain, respectively, by late in 1940. At 
present Anglo-American war goods, aver- 
aging 700 trucks a week, are arriving over 
the 726-mile Burma Road which continues 
to function despite Japanese bombings. 
With this flow of arms and munitions, 
planes and medical supplies, augmented by 
the output of Chinese cooperatives, valued 
at $12,000,000 a month, experts believe 
that the Chinese armies could still be sup- 
plied, should Russia choke off the Sinkiang 
Trail but take no other action against 
Chiang. Chungking realists were forced 
to take cognizance of another possibility: 
that Russia and Japan had agreed secret- 
ly on a partition of China. However, at 
the end of the week no facts emerged to 
support this bleak conjecture. 

For Chiang there remained another 
question mark. Chinese Communists, close- 
ly allied with Russia, organized into the 
semi-autonomous Fourth and Eight Route 
Armies of a combined strength estimated 
from 48,000 to 250,000, have been carrying 
on a feud with the Kuomintang since last 
summer. On Oct. 19 the Fourth Army was 
ordered to move from the Yangtze Valley 
northward to the Yellow River, there to 
be amalgamated with the Eighth. A mutiny 
followed; 2,100 Communists were killed by 
Chiang’s troops, and the rebel leader, Yeh 
Ting, was held for court martial. Refus- 
ing to disband, the Red troops formed a 
“Revolutionary Military Committee” and 
accused Chiang’s War Minister, Ho Ying- 
chin, of pro-Japanese tendencies. The sign- 
ing of the pact apparently caught the Com- 
munists unawares. They were too unde- 
cided last week to make their crucial de- 
cision: whether to settle their differences 
with Chiang or to take their orders from 
Moscow. 


. Latin Ferment 


Paraguay Acts to Bar Coup 
by Col. Rafael Franco’s Men 


Early in its history, Paraguay won the 
sobriquet of “Battling Bantam of South 
America.” Wars, rebellions, and dictator- 
ships, following each other in dizzy succes- 
sion, took a heavy toll of life throughout 
the post-colonial period. The war of 1865- 
70, in which Paraguay rashly took on Bra- 
zil, Argentina, and Uruguay, and in con- 
sequence lost a large proportion of its able- 
bodied males, ended as a tragic joke. Any 
foreigner in trousers, whether peddler or 
deck hand, was assured of a royal wel- 
come in “The Land of Women.” As soon 
as a new generation had risen, Paraguay 
plunged into the Gran Chaco War of 1932- 
38 with Bolivia. Today Paraguay, with an 
area of 174,854 square miles, has a popula- 
tion of only 1,000,000. 

An era of peace was promised by the 
election of Gen. José Félix Estigarribia on 
April 30, 1939. The new President promul- 
gated a new constitution and instituted a 
program of social reform. On Sept. 7, 1940, 
however, he was killed in a plane crash. 
The new President, 44-year-old Higinio 
Morinigo, proclaimed himself a dictator on 
Oct. 11. The constitution was scrapped, 
freedom of speech abolished, and 100 Lib- 
eral leaders were sent to a malarial, jungle- 
covered islet in the Paraguay River known 
as Pefia Hermosa or Beautiful Rock. 

Morinigo found the going hard. Four 
members of his Cabinet resigned in a bloc 
when he seized power. He ousted three 
others in November. The country, seething 
with unrest, became a stamping ground for 
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Nazis. Morinigo, anti-British and anti. 
Argentine, is a friend of Brazil’s totalitar. 
ian clique. 

Last week came a crisis. Morinigo re. 
moved ten leaders of the armed forces. The 
whole Cabinet quit, but the President re. 
jected their resignations. The country 
awaited a coup d’état in favor of Col. Ra. 
fael Franco, one of the most colorful and 
dynamic personalities Paraguay has pro. 
duced. 

Colonel Franco, now 48, a robust 5 feet 
7 inches, has acquired a large mass follow. 
ing, particularly among the Chaco War 
veterans. A demogogue of the Huey Long 
type, he has specialized in soapbox oratory 
at which he functions more fluently in the 
Guarani Indian dialect than in Spanish, 
His record includes two abortive attempts 
to overthrow the government before 1932, 
a flashy performance in the Chaco War, 
and a successful coup de’état in February 
1936. His regime, attacked as Communis- 
tic, was overturned in August 1937. Franco 
fled to Uruguay, where he started a soap 
factory. 

As tension increased last week, Asuncidn, 
the Paraguyan capital, heard rumors that 
Franco was about to fly home and engineer 
a new revolt. Morinigo sent a telegram to 
the authorities in Uruguay. When word 
came back that Franco was under “police 
vigilance,” the government declared that 
an attempted revolution had been scotched. 


* Haiti, the French-speaking Negro repub- 
lic, on April 15 elected Elie Lescot, former 
Minister to Washington, as President to 
succeed Stenio Vincent. Lescot’s candi- 
dacy roused sharp opposition because of 
his reputed friendship for the Dominican 
dictator, Rafael Trujillo, blamed for the 
1937 massacre of Haitian border residents 
by Dominican troops. 





Week in the World 


Mexico: Shortly after 1 p.m. on April 
15, Mexico City felt the first tremors of an 
earthquake. People stopped momentarily 
in the streets thinking it was just one of 
the slight quakes that Mexico has ofien 
had in the past. But two severe shocks fol- 
lowed, and cracks appeared in the streets, 
stones fell from the high buildings, and 
eight large fires broke out. The capital, 
however, did not suffer as badly as other 
districts. The quake struck in a belt from 
the Pacific Coast state of Jalisco and the 
city of Colima, across to Tuxpan and Vera 
Cruz on the Gulf of Mexico. At Colima 90 
per cent of the houses were destroyed and 
the Colima Volcano erupted, sending bub- 
bling lava into the nearby forests. Thou- 
sands were homeless, and the dead and in- 
jured mounted to more than 300. 


Fintanp: The appointment of Vaino 
Arola to succeed Vaino Kotilainen, Minis- 
ter of Commerce and Industry who retired 
because of illness, was announced on April 
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T THIS LOW PRICE you get a rakish Rocket 


Body—asmart new interior...with a choice ° 
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$898 at Detroit, federal taxes included. Trans- Or Use The Clutch For 
portation, state, local taxes extra. De Soto Di- Normal Driving 
vision of Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, Mich- x 
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Warriors Again Tread Soil Soaked in Legend and History 


In Yugoslavia and Albania the Balkan 
campaign has swept over a field which 
was encrusted with a warlike past even 
predating the Roman conquests; in Greece 
it has moved on to the land which Byron 
called the “haunted, holy ground” of 
Western civilization. Among the more 
famous places in these three countries in- 
volved or threatened in the struggle last 
week, in addition to those described on the 
map, were the following: 


Yugoslavia 

Nisu history dates from Claudius’ de- 
feat of the Goths in 269. Turks built a 
tower of skulls with the heads of 900 
slain Serbs in 1809. 


SKOPLJE was razed by an earthquake in 
518 and rebuilt by the Roman emperor 
Justinian. The great Serb Stephen Dushan 
lived there. 

Dvusrovnik (Ragusa) was an important 
city-state for more than 1,000 years until 
it was annexed by Napoleon and later be- 
came Austrian. 


Catraro (Kotor) was once the haunt 
of pirates. Slav sailors in the Austro- 
Hungarian Navy mutinied there in 1918. 


CetinseE was the capital of the little 
kingdom of Montenegro, which alone kept 
its independence when the Turks ruled in 


the Balkans. 
Albania 


ScuTarI, reputedly founded by the 
Illyrian kings about 1000 B.C., has long 
been famous for its feuds. 


AEssio is the place where the Albanian 
patriot Skanderbeg swore to free his people 
from the Turks. 

TrrRana was founded in the seventeenth 


century and became the capital of inde- 
pendent Albania in 1920. 


Greece 

Mowunt Artuos has been a monastic re- 
public for more than 1,000 years. Females, 
human and animal, were barred for cen- 
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turies because the Virgin is supposed to 
have landed there and no other of her 
sex was deemed worthy to follow, but now 
hens and cats are admitted. 


Larissa means “The City.” 
cian Hippocrates died there. 


The physi- 


Votos is the city from which the Argo- 
nauts sailed after the Golden Fleece. 

Maratuon was the plain where the 
Greeks fought off the Persians in 490 B.C. 
Pheidippides ran 22 miles to Athens with 
the news, origin of the Marathon run. 


Newsweek Map 


THERMOPYLAE, where 300 Spartans 
heroically defended the pass against the 
army of Xerxes in 480 B.C. 


Corintu, a trading city, intrigued to 
involve Athens and Sparta in the Pele- 
ponnesian Wars. 

Mycenag, one of the oldest Greek cities, 
noted for its lion gate and Agamemnon’s 
beehive tomb. 


Sparta, an early example of a militaris- 
tic and totalitarian state, was Athens 
bitter rival. 


-—<—- 





16. The new Minister will face serious 
problems, as Finland’s foods have been so 
severely rationed there is a definite threat 
of famine before the summer crops are 
harvested. 


Cuina: Last week residents of the In- 
ternational Settlement in Shanghai voted 
for a new system of representation in the 
Municipal Council. In the past the council 
has been made up of five British, five Chi- 
nese, two Americans, and two Japanese. 
The new council will have sixteen mem- 
bers consisting of three Britons, three 
Americans, four Chinese, three Japanese, 
one Swiss, one Netherlander, and, for the 
first time in more than twenty years, one 
German. Although there are only 200 Ital- 


ians as contrasted with some 4,000 Ger- 
mans with appreciable interests in the 
city, the former were furious because they 
received no representation. 


Canapa: Construction on the new $400,- 
000 Canadian airport, just 3 miles outside 
of Prince George, in British Columbia, 
began this week. Acting as a hub for Cana- 
dian and United States airlines of the 
Northwest and especially useful for the 
defense of Alaska, the field is primarily 
designed as a military base and will be 
equipped with the latest technical devices 
for blind flying and repairs as well as hav- 
ing its own power plant and quarters for a 
military guard and anti-aircraft crews. 


Escape: The most isolated internment 


camp in Canada is in a heavily wooded 
section of Ontario, not far from the shores 
of Lake Superior, and on April 18, during 
the night, 28 German prisoners tunneled 
their way out and made for the woods. It 
was the largest mass escape since the war 
started. Twenty of the prisoners, most of 
whom had been captured during air raids 
on London, were rounded up by the 
beginning of the week and two others 
were killed resisting arrest. Since the wart 
started 33 others have attempted to escape 
Canadian internment camps, but only one 
has been successful: Baron Franz von 
Werra, who escaped from a prison trail 
into the United States and is now free on 
bail, although facing a charge of illegal 
entry. 
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The Vitalis “60-Second Workout” helps the 


success of every fellow who still has hair! 





UCCESSFUL men know the fellow who “looks 
well” gets attention and gets it fast. Appear- 
ance in this competitive age is your passport to 
opportunity. And — socially or in business — well- 
groomed hair counts plenty in your favor. 


If you’re grooming yourself for success, pay 
attention to the grooming of your hair. It’s so 
easy to acquire that trim, successful look with 
Vitalis and the “60-Second Workout”. 

Massage Vitalis into your scalp with authority. 
Feel that refreshing, tingling glow as sluggish 
circulation is stirred to activity. As the pure 
vegetable oils of Vitalis supplement the natural 
scalp oils, your hair begins to look alive! It takes 
on a natural lustre and when you comb it in 
place, it stays in place but without that “patent- 
leather” look. Try it and see the difference one 
vigorous, healthful Vitalis grooming can make 
in your appearance. 

But that’s not all. Vitalis and the “60-Second 
Workout” routs loose dandruff—helps prevent 
excessive falling hair. Get a bottle of Vitalis today. 


VITALIS AND THE “60-SECOND WORKOUT” HELPS KEEP HAIR HEALTHY AND HANDSOME! 
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America Urged to Gird Itself 


for Long-Haul Defense Effort 


Vast Job Ahead Emphasized 
as Leaders Praise Arms Output; 


Labor Troubles Chief Worry 


Hitler started rearming Germany in 
1933. By September 1939, when war broke 
out, he had accumulated an estimated 
4,000 tanks, 20,000 to 25,000 planes, and 
more than 7,000,000 soldiers and reserves. 
That was the result of a six-year “guns be- 
fore butter” campaign in which the total 
energies of the German General Staff, in- 
dustry, and people were directed toward 
building the powerful army that so far has 
intimidated or overrun thirteen countries. 

The stark lesson in this, that “to plan for 
war today a nation should commence its 
preparations at least three to five years in 
advance,” was stressed on April 16 by Sec- 
retary of War Henry L. Stimson when he 
summed up the nation’s defense task be- 
fore a Senate committee, headed by Sen. 
Harry S. Truman, which began an inquiry 
last week into rearmament progress. And 
Stimson pointed up that lesson as it af- 
fects the United States by declaring that 
the War Department last fall, after Con- 
gress had come through with billions for 
armament, was “faced with the necessity 
of acquiring in a short time munitions ade- 
quate to meet the munitions which Ger- 
many had spent seven years in producing.” 

Warning that the country was facing a 
dangerous emergency that “may be very 
prolonged,” Stimson keynoted the urgency 
of the preparedness drive by painting a 
vivid contrast between 1917-18 and today. 
During the last war, he said, America 
armed in “comparative leisure” behind the 
protection of a stabilized front in France 
and unchallenged Allied sea control. More- 
over, this country bought most of its heavy 
weapons from Britain and France. By 
contrast, he pointed out, the United 
States must now not only produce for it- 
self every one of the complex weapons 
needed in modern warfare but also supply 
huge quantities of armaments to Britain 
and other democracies. 

When the Secretary turned to results of 
the arms drive, his tone was optimistic. 
Because of up-to-the-minute planning for 
ordnance procurement by the War Depart- 
ment, industry had got off to an eight to 
twelve months’ start as compared with the 
World War effort. As a result, he said, 
whereas in 1917-18 not one of 23,000 tanks 
contracted for in this country was finished 


Tanks: American Locomotive’s first 
M-S3 is greeted in Schenectady .. . 


before the Armistice, and only 143 out of 
10,000 75-millimeter guns on order got to 
France, today tanks, anti-aircraft guns, and 
other weapons far more complicated than 
those used in the last war were already 
rolling off production lines. 

That point was well illustrated last week 
when the American Car & Foundry Co. 
demonstrated light-tank mass production 
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at its Berwick, Pa., plant and the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Co. turned over to the 
government at its Schenectady, N. Y., fac- 
tory, eight months ahead of schedule, the 
first commercially produced 28-ton medium 
M-3 tank, armed with one 75-millimeter 
(3-inch) cannon, one 37-millimeter anti- 
aircraft gun, and four machine guns. 

From another witness, William S. Knud- 
sen, the Senate committee got a confident 
verdict on American industrial capacity for 
the arms job. On April 17, the same day 
he announced that automobile companies 
had agreed on a 20 per cent cut in car and 
truck output to speed defense orders (see 
page 44), the co-chief of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management answered a question 
whether the United States could equal Ger- 
many’s munitions output by declaring that 
when this country “gets going” it could 
turn out arms as fast as “any two coun- 
tries in Europe.” And as one symbol of 
that capacity, he said the OPM expected 
current speed-up moves to advance plane 
output to 33,000 yearly, or about 2,700 a 
month, by Dec. 31. 

One factor behind this speed-up has been 
wider subcontracting which, Knudsen said, 
had helped raise March plane output to 
1,214, or three times June production. And 
that this spread-the-work drive will soon 
receive a still bigger boost was indicated 
by preliminary results, announced last 
week, of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers’ census of small industries. This 
survey, which will be turned over to the 
OPM, has already listed 16,651 subcon- 
tractors, of which 80 per cent have no de- 
fense orders. 

But the main problem before defense 


... as ACF rolls light tanks off the line at Berwick, Pa. 
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IN THE VANGUARD 
ted | OF 
: | PRODUCTION 


November, 1940—largest single delivery of 
military airplanes in Air Corps history. 
January, 1941—delivery of 300th Basic 
Trainer 45 days in advance of schedule. 





March, 1941—ahead of delivery schedule 
on largest unit order ever placed by Air 
Corps for any single type of airplane. 


April, 1941—1300% plant expansion com- 
pleted to'increase production 10 times in 
1941. 


April, 1941—completion of first plant with- 
in “Defense Zone” at Nashville, Tenn. 


Engineering streamlined to reduce time 
from preliminary design to quantity pro- 
duction by 17 months. 


Constant experimental research to inten- 
sify the aerial defense of the Democracies 
by advancement in design and improve- 
ment in production methods. 


ILLUSTRATION: Vultee 
“Vanguard” Pursuit now 
in quantity production 
for the British Empire. 
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chiefs was still the simmering labor situa- 
tion. That brought a statement from Knud- 
sen on April 16 in which he blamed strikes 
largely on “some of the more radical local 
unions” and branded attempts to take ad- 
vantage of the preparedness drive for selfish 
ends as criminal. Earlier, J. B. Matthews, 
Dies committee investigator, told the 
House Military Affairs Committee that 
Communist influence had been active in 
six recent strikes, including those at Allis- 
Chalmers and Ford. 

However, Sidney S. Hillman, OPM as- 
sociate director-general, assured the Senate 
committee on Monday that labor was 
showing an increasing realization of its 
stake in the defense program and pre- 
dicted a falling-off in walkouts in defense 
industries in future. At the same time, 
Hillman said he would favor government 
operation of strikebound plants as a last 
resort, but that such a move was not called 
for at present. And he expressed opposi- 
tion to compulsory cooling-off periods. 

Nevertheless, reflecting Congressional un- 
rest over the labor trend, the House Naval 
Affairs Committee on April 17 had ap- 
proved a drastic bill sponsored by Rep. 
Carl Vinson, the committee’s chairman. 
This would freeze existing organizational 
setups, closed shop or otherwise, in defense 
plants, provide a 25-day cooling-off period 
before strikes could be called, and ban 
Communists, Bundists, and other subver- 
sive elements from defense work. A prompt 
retort from Philip Murray, CIO Presi- 
dent, called the organizational and cooling- 
off clauses “anti-labor and _ repressive.” 
And William Green, president of the AFL, 
declared in a letter to the House that the 
Vinson measure would create a “form of 
legislative compulsion that is tremendously 
offensive to free American workers.” 

Meanwhile, the prestige of the Media- 
tion Board received a new boost as a re- 
sult of its silent role in averting a strike 
of 2,100 CIO members in two plants of 
the Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement 
Co., makers of machine-gun shells and 
other defense products. Summoned to 
Washington for mediation talks after Sec- 
retary of Labor Perkins had certified the 
case, in the first instance of a dispute be- 
ing sent to the mediators before a strike 
went into effect, union and company rep- 
resentatives happened to take the same 
train to Washington on April 17. This 
meeting led to discussions en route that 
resulted in postponement of the strike the 
next night and to complete agreement 
after an all-night conference in the capital. 

However, five new walkouts brought the 
total of strikes outstanding at arms-pro- 
ducing plants by the start of this week to 
fifteen, involving 15,000 workers. And as 
government peacemakers went to work on 
these, six of which had been certified to the 
board, a major threat to defense produc- 
tion loomed as a result of the extended 
walkout of 400,000 Appalachian soft-coal 
miners, begun on April 2. 


This strike, prolonged by refusal of 
Southern mine owners to drop their his- 
toric wage differential and grant the $7-a- 
day wage rate already agreed upon by 
Northern operators and John L. Lewis’ 
United Mine Workers, since it would mean 
a daily pay jump of $1.40 in the South 
against only $1 in the North, prompted a 
peace move by President Roosevelt. On 
April 18 Mr. Roosevelt acted to remove 
the wage issue by suggesting possible 
Federal action to modify coal freight dif- 
ferentials which, he said, discriminated 
against Southern operators. 

Next day, Secretary Perkins asked 
Northern operators and the union to re- 
open Northern mines on Tuesday of this 
week. She also sought a resumption of 
stalled negotiations between the UMW and 
the Southern group. As all parties stood 
pat, President Roosevelt moved to break 
the deadlock: on Monday night he 
asked operators and miners to resume 
production immediately in the “public 
interest.” He recommended that fac- 
tions not yet in agreement reopen 
wage talk, the rate finally approved 
to be retroactive to the date of resum- 
ing work. 

Meanwhile, the Michigan Labor Media- 
tion Board invoked a 30-day waiting pe- 
riod for walkouts threatened against 30 
General Motors plants in the state. Strike 
votes in these and in 31 other plants of 
the corporation, holder of $600,000,000 
in defense orders, had been called for 
April 25 by R. J. Thomas, president 
of the CIO United Automobile Workers 
Union. 


Significance 


Secretary Stimson’s emphasis on the 
vast preparations needed for modern war- 
fare and the huge task involved in catch- 
ing up on Hitler’s seven-year start threw 
into sharp relief the differing circumstances 
under which this country, as a democ- 


racy, must compete with Germany, a to. 
talitarian state under rigid government 
controls. 

As part of Hitler’s method, involving the 
nullification of all personal freedoms. 
strikes and lockouts have been out. 
lawed in Germany ever since 1933, while 
wages have not only been frozen at 
1934 levels but, through heavy additional 
wartime taxes beginning on annua! jp. 
comes of $224 for single and $270 for 
married men, have actually been sub. 
stantially reduced. Furthermore, profits 
also have been subjected to rigid restric. 
tion, with dividends largely limited to 
6 per cent since 1934. 

While no one wants or expects any such 
drastic measures in this country, even in 
wartime, the German example affords some 
measure of the price this country must be 
prepared to pay, through avoidance of 
strikes and other production obstacles, if 
it is to compete on anywhere near evjual 
terms. Furthermore, since the very free- 
dom of labor is one of the issues involved 
in the present world crisis, labor itself has 
a major stake in putting across the de- 
fense program in a minimum of time. The 
difference is that in this country the ob- 
jective can be attained through the demo- 
cratic processes of voluntary collaboration 
among all parties. 





Draft Weathervanes 


When Congress passed the Selective 
Service Act last September, the age limits 
for draftees were fixed at 21 to 36 in a 
compromise between those who considered 
men under 30 best for blitzkrieg warfare 
and those who insisted that as many citi- 
zens as possible should share the sacrifices 
of emergency military service. 

Last week the first official sign that these 
age limits might soon be modified came 
when President Roosevelt said at his April 
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One-Ton Titan: To give an idea of contrast, officials at MacDill 
Field, Tampa, Fla., posed 20-pound Marnilo Radzievich beside one of the 
Air Corps’ 2,000-pound bombs during visitors’ day at the field. 
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A STAR 13 BORK 





1. One year ago, many a car-lover whistled 
enviously at the ad above. It pictured a 
long, swaggering, low-slung car— flight- 
lined as a trans-oceanic clipper. It was the 
custom-built Packard One-Eighty. Its 





price was $4570—and up! 





3. Movie stars, no strangers to ex- 
otic cars, thrilled to theOne-Eighty. 
A leading man, attending a preview, 
left his custom Packard parked by 
Grauman’s Chinese Theater. Re- 
turning, he found it mobbed—not by 
just the usual admiring crowd—but 
by Holly wood’scar-blasé celebrities. 


the fine car world. 





4. From every quarter, Packard field 
scouts reported, “It’s a sensation!” 
But the question furrowing Packard 
brows was this. Could this magnif- 
icent $4500 custom-made car be 
built to Packard’sexacting stand- 
ards and sold at a price most car- 
owners could afford ? 





2. Though the average man could only look and long, a fortu- 
nate few could—and did—look and act. A sprinkling of One- 
Eighties showed up at smart resorts. Wherever they went they 
stole the show. They became Palm Beach’s favorite background 
for press photographers. They were, literally, the sensation of 





5. Packard and three world-famous 
designers tackled the job. Result: a 
revolutionary newcar that outshines 
even its custom-built “parent”— 
a new common-sense streamline de- 
sign. Packard proudly presents... 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 












World premiere of a daring 
and dazzling new motor car 


PAUKARD 
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ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


4-DOOR 44375 Sensational addition to the 1941 Packard line which now offers Eigiit Pack 
41 body styles in 6 different model series. The stunning Straight- (Not for 
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lipper shown above is priced at only $1375* 
Coupe—-but for the 4-door sedan illustrated). 





CAR OF THE YEAR 


Low, wide, rakish—and the first car to 
bring common sense to modern design! 


ERE, FOR THE FIRST TIME—in this 
H glamorous new addition to the 
already-extensive 1941 Packard line 
—is acar of advanced streamlined de- 
sign which recognizes that beauty—to 
be really modern—must be functional 

.. must serve some useful purpose. 

Everything about the cuprer adds 
to your comfort, your safety, or your 
convenience. For instance... 





WIDER THAN HIGH—by almost a foot! 
Widest body made, in fact! Yet the 
Clipper’s width is inside the body for 
**3-in-a-seat” comfort. Overall width 
is therefore no greater than that of 
ordinary cars! 


LOWER—FOR SAFETY—The fact that 
the Clipper is low, racy, ground-hug- 
ging, makes it beautiful. But, because 
it has a lower center of gravity, it is 
a safer car to drive and ride in! And 
road clearance is actually increased! 
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FULL BACK-SEAT HEADROOM! — Here is 
functional beauty strikingly demon- 
strated. For the Clipper—alone among 
the latest streamlined cars—has full 


] 


headroom in back seat as well as 
front. No neck-bending. 
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FADE-AWAY FENDERS —Notice that 


the running boards are concealed. Thus 
it is natural for the front fender to 
“fade” into the door in a beautiful 
new treatment. Even the rear fenders 
blend smoothly into the body. No un- 
sightly seams or joints! 


A“Mid-Season Auto Show”!—Tue Currer, 
with its rugged, low-slung chassis, is 
a triumph in engineering as well as 
styling! We can only hint, in this 
limited space, at the 84 new improve- 
ments that await you. For example: 
The Clipper’s sensational ELecrromatic 
Drive is the last word in simplified 
automatic driving . . . worth far more 
than its extra cost ... well worth a visit 
to your Packard dealer just to try it! 

This new Packard Clipper is an Auto 
Show all by itself! See it... and drive it 
-..at your nearest Packard showroom! 
National defense comes first at Packardi— 


Navy Marine motors and 
Army Rolls Royce aviation 
engines, have a clear right- 
of-way. But Packard is big 
enough to handle both de- 
fense and car production—at 
the same time. 






Chief Test Pilot Beard flies the highways 








in bis fifth successive Pontiac! 


As Chief Jest Pilot for 
American Airlines, it is 
Captain Dan Beard’s job to 
test everything that goes into 
the famous Flagships. New 
engines,de-icers,windshield 
wipers—in fact, all equip- 
ment that has to do with air- 
plane safety, dependability 
and performance—must first 
be approved by him before 
it is finally purchased. 


ee — 


OU MAY HAVE noticed that Pontiac year after 
year attracts more and more people of national 
prominence to its army of owners. 

You may also have noticed that this holds especially 
true of men whose experience and interests qualify 
them as experts in appraising the relative merits of 
various makes of cars. 

The fact that Pontiac numbers so many motor-wise 
men among its owners proyides conclusive evidence, 
we believe, of the excellence engineered and built into 
all Pontiacs. We recommend this to you as a guide in 


A GENERAL MOTORS MASTERPIECE 


selecting your next car. The new Pontiac “Torpedoes” 
come in three series and a variety of body types, with 
prices starting just a few dollars above the lowest. And 
you may have either a Six or an Eight in any model, 
with the Eight costing only $25 more! 
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THE FINE CAR WITH THE LOW PRICE 
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APRIL 28, 1941 


15 press conference that the War Depart- 
ment is studying the advisability of drop- 
ping the minimum draft age from 21 to 
18 and lowering the maximum age. How- 
ever, he added that until present military 
needs are satisfied, still more men in 
their late 20s and early 30s probably must 
be called. Looking farther into the future, 
the President also advocated universal con- 
scription of young men after the present 
crisis is over. Like the European plan, such 
a system, he indicated, probably would en- 
roll all between the ages of 18 and 21 for 
a year’s military service. 

Meanwhile, Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, in response to protests from six for- 
eign powers, including Germany, asked 
Congress to exempt alien applicants for 
citizenship from the draft, although he 
suggested that, as a condition, they forever 
forfeit their rights to become citizens. 

At the same time, the War Department 
modified its ban on the drafting of men 
who have been convicted of felonies and 
other serious crimes by ruling that hence- 
forth those who have committed not more 
than one minor felony would be acceptable. 
In addition, draft boards were notified that, 
instead of the present five-day period for 
winding up their affairs, draftees may in 
the future be allowed as many as 60 days. 
This did nothing to solve one of the com- 
monest complaints against the draft: many 
men have broken off civilian ties and quit 
their jobs only to be rejected by Army 
medical authorities. However, last week 
this problem still was being studied by 
draft officials. 





Doctors for Defense 


When the United States declared war in 
1917, the Army had on active duty only 
842 medical officers, including 342 Re- 
serves. To meet wartime needs, civilian 
physicians were pressed into the service at 
such a rate that, when the Armistice was 
signed, the Medical Corps consisted of 31,- 
501 doctors, 23.9 per cent of the nation’s 
supply. 

In the present emergency the Army has 
wasted no time in building up its supply 
of doctors. While in June 1939 its medical 
personnel numbered only 1,230 officers, the 
service since has called up 1,115 National 
Guard and 5,000 Reserve physicians for 
one-year tours of duty. 

However, the 7,345 doctors now in uni- 
form average out to less than 5 per thou- 
sand men of the projected 1,500,000-man 
Army. To bring this average up to the 6.5 
per thousand the War Department con- 
siders necessary, the Army will require 
3,901 more by midsummer. To fill this gap, 
it plans to draw further on the Reserve 
pool, which now totals only 7,000. How- 
ever, since experience during the past year 
has shown that one-fifth of the Reserve will 
probably fail to meet the Army’s high 
Physical and professional standards, these 


withdrawals will leave the pool at a dan- 
gerously low level. 

Hence one of the Army’s problems is to 
build up the pool against a future shortage. 
For this it has plenty of material among 
younger i1embers of the nation’s 181,351 
physicians—a fact that contributed to 
President Roosevelt’s support for the Brit- 
ish Red Cross’ plea for 1,000 American doc- 
tors (see page 15). And to speed enroll- 
ments in the Reserve, the War Department 
is not only urging doctors of draft age to 
apply for commissions but is also studying 
a plan to raise the 35-year age limit to per- 
mit older men to join up. In addition, it 
offered commissions last week to 5,200 
medical-school seniors who graduate in 
June, to.be effective on completion of their 
one-year internships. 





Eyes to the Sky 


Because one of the most important con- 
tributions civilians can make to defense in 
modern war lies in detection of enemy air 
forces, the Army last summer set up a 
Civilian Aircraft Warning Service, mod- 
eled largely on the British alarm system, 
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en, will receive the information and help 
plot the course of the enemy planes on 
huge charts. Flashed from these points to 
a network of 25 Air Force Information 
Centers, the warnings will enable fighter 
planes and other anti-air-raid weapons to 
go swiftly into action. 





Defense Week © 


Prope.iers: American warplane output 
for six months has been slowed by a bot- 
tleneck in propeller production. Last week, 
daylight was seen ahead as the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. dedicated a new 380,000- 
square-foot plant at Caldwell, N.J., and 
announced that output at this and plants 
in Clifton, N.J., and Pittsburgh had now 
been boosted to 600 propellers a month. 


Nores: Under Secretary of War Robert 
P. Patterson revealed that War Depart- 
ment engineers are preparing tentative 
plans for 28 more big cantonments in the 
event Congress should decide to increase 
the Army by another million men . . . The 
War Department authorized a $24,275,033 
expansion of the Glenn L. Martin Co. 
bomber plant near Baltimore . . . Maine 





Mom 
Dear Sis 
Sweetie: 


Pop: 
Bud: 


here 


Wish you were not here 


I’m going to ride a 


love all 
I send my best wishes to you alone. 
regards 





Arrived Fort Riley. Everything 


I am in the Cavalry now and my mailing address is .___ 


Horse 
Motorcycle 
Scout Car 


Not so good 
So-8o 


Sunny—rainy 
Cold—snowing 
Fine—indifferent 


Bese. cene 

.--. Training Squadron 
Cavalry Replacement Center 
Fort Riley, Kansas. 


Private, Cavalry, U. 8. Army. 








Correspondence made easy for Fort Riley rookies 


to provide for prompt “spotting” of ap- 
proaching planes. 

Last week, following successful tryouts 
of this system in New England and b:w 
York (Newsweek, Feb. 3), the War De- 
partment announced plans for a nation- 
wide organization of spotters, to be ready 
late in August, in which 500,000 men and 
women, largely drawn from the American 
Legion and its women’s auxiliaries, will be 
enrolled. 

Scattered at strategic observation points 
throughout the four Air Corps Interceptor 
Commands recently set up, the spotters 
will telephone their alarms to the nearest 
of the country’s proposed 65 Filter Cen- 
ters. There fellow volunteers, mostly wom- 


sold an issue of $1,000,000 in 114 per cent 
bonds to finance defense projects, raising 
the state’s defense bond issues to $3,000,- 
000 . . . In an arms speed-up move, Gov. 
Robert A. Hurley of Connecticut waived 
restriction on night work for women em- 
ployed by the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co., New Haven, and the Remington Arms 
Co., Inc., Bridgeport . . . The Cavalry Re- 
placement Center at Fort Riley, Kan., en- 
couraged draftees to write home by distrib- 
uting stamped postcards with printed mes- 
sages requiring only a checkmark ... The 
Navy eased its regulations by permitting 
men reluctant to enlist for the regular six- 
year term to join the Naval Reserve 
for four years of active duty. 
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Biggest Load of ‘Tax Program 
Due to Fall on Middle Class 


$3,440,000,000 in New Cash 
Sought Through Record Levies; 


Bond-Selling Drive Begun 
































Culver 


Defense bond salesmen: the Minute Man in ’41 ... the doughboy in ’17 


President Roosevelt’s budget message 
of last January contained a vague sug- 
gestion that Congress raise taxes, but 
warned against too sharp a boost. After 
three months of steadily growing defense 
and British-aid plans, however, Secretary 
Morgenthau last week proposed that levies 
for the coming fiscal year be increased to 
raise $3,440,000,000 in new money, a sum 
greater than average annual Federal col- 
lections from all sources during the 1931- 
34 era. 

Moreover, the Secretary announced that 
a group of Congressional leaders from both 
parties had unanimously approved at a 
conference the gigantic tax boost, which 
is intended not only to help finance re- 
armament but to curb inflation by drain- 
ing away spending power. Intended to 
achieve unity in defense, the tax parley 
marked the first time in a decade or more 
that the minority party had been con- 
sulted on a major revenue measure. 

The new tax money, plus the record 
$9,220,000,000 in collections anticipated 
from existing taxes, would provide two- 
thirds of the $19,000,000,000, or $145 for 
every man, woman, and child in the coun- 


try, that Morgenthau expects to spend 
during the twelve months beginning next 
July 1. 

The Secretary did not reveal just which 
taxes would be increased, and President 
Roosevelt last Friday said at present he 
hadn’t the faintest idea where the money 
would come from. However, he added he 
would discuss the subject in a fireside chat 
later. Meanwhile, Morgenthau suggested 
that every business and individual should 
contribute a third more next year than 
this and indicated that some of the rev- 
enue would come from individuals not 
hitherto paying income taxes. 

The Secretary’s remarks tended to con- 
firm semi-authoritative forecasts that the 
program would include: (1) a boost in the 
corporation income tax from 24 per cent 
to around 30 per cent, plus a tightening 
of the excess-profits impost, either by 
lowering exemptions or raising rates; (2) 
a probable jump in the normal personal 
income-tax rate from 4 to 8 per cent, 
together with raises on surtaxes in the 
middle brackets, and (3) some further 
sharp reductions in the personal exemp- 
tions, with that for married persons fall- 


ing from $2,000 to as low as $1,000, while 
exemptions for single persons may be 
eliminated entirely, a drastic move openly 
supported by several senators last week 

But since such changes in the persona! 
and corporate income imposts simply can’t 
raise the required billions, Congress will 
also have to jack up the excise rates on 
liquor, tobacco, gasoline, etc., and extend 
the “nuisance” levies to a host of luxuries 
and semi-luxuries, beginning with soft 
drinks. Especially sharp boosts may be in 
store on products like autos that compete 
with defense for materials. 


Bonds 


While Morgenthau was outlining the 
gigantic tax plan, his aides were getting 
still another major money-raising drive 
under way. Last Saturday, on the 166th 
anniversary of the Battle of Lexington, 
the Treasury sent out the first shipments 
of its new Defense Savings Stamps in 
preparation for opening a great bond-sell- 
ing drive on May 1. The stamps, which 
bear the picture of Daniel Chester 
French’s statue “Minute Man,” are avail- 
able in denominations beginning at 10 
cents and can be exchanged for the new 
Defense Savings Bonds when the saver 
has filled up an album. These bonds bear 
interest at 2.9 per cent if held to maturity: 
that is, a bond costing $18.75 is worth $25 
in ten years. They are issued in maturi- 
ties ranging from $25 to $1,000 but no one 
individual can purchase more than $5,000 
of this issue. However, the Treasury is 
offering two other types of defense bonds, 
called Series F and Series G, for the larg: 
investors, trustees, and _ corporations, 
which provide a 2.5 per cent yield to 
maturity (Business Tides, March 31). 

The Treasury insists that its promo- 
tion on the new bonds will avoid thie 
passionate appeals to “Lend the Way 
They Fight” and “Beat Back the Hun 
With Bonds” of the Liberty Bond days. 
Rather, its campaign will assert that: (1 
the bonds afford a way to help build de- 
fense and “buy a share in America,” (2 
funds invested in the defense issues will 
not contribute to inflationary spending, 
and (3) savings thus committed will he!p 
carry the saver through the postwar crisis. 

The bonds and stamps will be sold 
through the post offices, almost all com- 
mercial and savings banks, and other 
savings institutions such as building and 
loan societies. Moreover, General Electric 
and American Telephone have announce‘ 
voluntary payroll deduction plans to help 
employes purchase the securities, and 
other big concerns may follow suit. 

While the Treasury lacks an appropria- 
tion for advertising, the banks will do 
considerable promotion of the securities 
on their own hook, and 864 radio stations 





INVITATION 


When you have an automobile accident you are likely to 
run into a swarm of difficulties as troublesome as a 
hornet’s nest. 

The difficulties are more than simply a crushed fender. 
More often, the accident is serious enough to require 
that a bond be furnished ...the car released from at- 
tachment ...witnesses sought out and interviewed ...a 
scale map made of the accident, a photograph taken of 
the scene. 

If the case goes to court, there are attofney’s fees, 
court costs and medical examinations to be paid. 

Were you to undertake this yourself you would be 
obliged to give up time and money worth many times 


TO TROUBLE 


the cost of insurance. And you would still have to meet, 
out of your own pocket, any financial responsibility 
for damage or injury. 


How much safer you are to travel under the broad 
protection of The Maryland! If an accident should be- 
fall you anywhere in the United States or Canada, The 
Maryland shoulders your burden. 


A Maryland Service Card in your wallet serves as a 
guardian of your peace of mind...a reminder that you 
have 10,000 friends—Maryland representatives who can 
be reached quickly through any telephone or telegraph 
office ...a protection against a veritable swarm of an- 
noyances. Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


LmE MARY DAN D 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland Casualty agents and 


brokers can help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 
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are giving free spot announcements during 
the April 28 to May 5 period (see page 
72). Movie stars are also participating in 
the opening drive while commercial enter- 
prises are expected to share in many ways, 
some by offering the bonds as prizes. 


Significance 


The Administration’s tax program is 
commendably bold and drastic in the 
broad outline, for the raising of two- 
thirds of rearmament costs by taxation is 
virtually unheard of. It remains to be 
seen, however, whether the President and 
Congress will actually push through the 
drastic levies on the wage-earning class, 
especially if organized labor objects. Yet, 
unless the lower-income group is soaked 
hard, the government simply cannot raise 
anything like $3,500,000,000 in new reve- 
nues. For example, if it confiscated every 
cent of all incomes over $50,000 that re- 
main after existing levies, the Treasury 
would net only about $300,000,000. 

The heaviest proportional tax boosts, 
therefore, must come on the lower middle 
class, groups earning $5,000 and less, who 
pay only a fraction of the tax bills borne 
by similar individuals in England, and 
who, unlike the upper-income groups, are 
now more numerous and have bigger in- 
comes than in 1929. 

Moreover, by stubbornly sticking to in- 
come taxes, the government is abandoning 
the most effective inflation brake (see 
Business Tides). Heavy sales taxes, or 
wage and salary levies collected weekly or 
monthly, curb spending far more effec- 
tively than will income imposts collected 
annually or quarterly. 


Lid on Steel 


In its effort to hold down the lid on 
the boiling price kettle, the Administration 
has established ceilings for used machine 
tools, scrap aluminum, scrap and second- 
ary zinc, iron and steel scrap, and—until 
wage negotiations are completed and sub- 
ject to present adjustments—bituminous 
coal. Last week, in his first official act as 
chief of the new Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and Civilian Supply, Leon Hen- 
derson added steel and iron to the list, 
freezing prices at the first-quarter level. 

Affecting what Henderson called the 
“bellwether” commodity, the steel order 
came on the heels of a general 10-cent-an- 
hour wage increase that got rolling a fort- 
night ago (Newsweek, April 21). Al- 
though the OPACS promised a thorough 
study of costs to determine whether steel 
prices should be adjusted later, the steel- 
makers saw themselves as victims of a 
squeeze play, particularly the small higher- 
cost and nonintegrated producers. Imme- 
diately company surveys got under way to 
convince OPACS that the $2.50 to $5 a 
ton increase in costs under the wage boost 
would cause considerable grief unless 

















Kansas City Star 


Looks Like a Squeeze 


prices were revised, and E. J. Kulas, Otis 
Steel president, went so far as to say his 
company was studying legal steps to pro- 
tect itself. Presumably such a defense 
would involve raising prices to force a test 
of the constitutionality of OPACS’ price- 
fixing powers. 

Pointing out that steel wages have 
risen 50 per cent since 1929 while prices 
have gone up only 2 per cent, Kulas said 
that Otis, like many small producers, 
would have to operate at a loss or a 
drastically subnormal profit under the 
frozen schedule. Investors seemed to share 
similar misgivings, for steel shares touched 
off a market decline that brought the 
Dow-Jones average down 2.45 points dur- 
ing the week to 116.15, a new low since 
June 11, 1940. ~ 

On one type of business, however, steel 

companies may be able to get around 
OPACS. Most direct government con- 
tracts for planes, ordnance, and steel— 
mostly armor plate—include escalator 
clauses permitting price adjustments if 
either wages or material costs rise a speci- 
fied amount according to established in- 
dexes. In such cases price revisions ap- 
pear to be possible. 
{ Meanwhile, high-cost Michigan copper 
producers are seeking to have their prod- 
uct “stabilized” at 15 cents a pound, 3 
cents above current levels, in somewhat 
the same manner as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Claude Wickard has put a floor under 
pork and butter prices to encourage pro- 
duction. 


Cutdown in Cars 


The public’s rush to buy automobiles 
this year for fear that the preparedness 
program might interfere with production 
proved partially justified last week when 


NEWSWEEK 


OPM Chief William S. Knudsen an. 
nounced that car output beginning Aug. 
1 will be reduced by “an initial 20 per 
cent” or approximately 1,000,000 units to 
conserve skilled labor and vital materials 
for defense work. In other words, the 
number of 1942 models, pending further 
curtailment as defense needs require, will 
be restricted to about 4,000,000 cars and 
trucks, compared with some 5,000,000 
units expected to be produced in the cur. 
rent model year ending Aug. 1, and the 
4,285,000 models turned out in the 1940 
model season. 

As a further gesture of cooperation with 
the defense authorities, General Motors 
Corp. announced that its 1942 line will 
be continued through 1943, eliminating 
the customary introduction of new models 
applicable to the latter year. This will re- 
lease the engineers and draftsmen who 
ordinarily would now start working on 
plans for 1943, and it will also make avail- 
able for defense work most of the $35, 
000,000 to $40,000,000 worth of tooling 
that would otherwise be required. 


Significance 


The 20 per cent cut in auto output, 
based on 1940 production, means savings 
of about 1,733,000 tons of iron and steel, 
113,500 tons of rubber, 28,000,000 square 
feet of plate glass, and 67,000,000 cord 
feet of lumber, as well as huge amounts 
of upholstery materials, copper, lead, zinc, 
and other metals. However, this reduc- 
tion will not hurt body or parts plants 
or the suppliers of the rubber, glass, etc., 
since they also will switch increasingly to 
defense work. Even more important than 

(Continued on Page 47) 





Business Beauty: Los Angeles 
boosted Foreign Trade Week, May 
18-24, by selecting Suzanne Lloyd 
as ‘Miss Foreign Trade for 1941 
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Tus is America—and these America’s railroads... Gulf, erases distance, permits the ready, rapid inter- 
a system more complex and more complete than any change of ideas and of goods made and produce grown 
other in the world. A system that intimately links the in the far corners of the country. . . that has helped 
Atlantic with the Pacific, the Great Lakes with the weave this land of ours into one nation, indivisible. 


From track bolts to wrought-steel wheels, Bethlehem makes a complete range of steel products for railroads. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 





HORSEBACK RIDING—over trails that lead 
to mountain scenes of rare beauty. 
English and Western riding horses; 
expert instruction for those who wish it. 


Summer activities also include skatin 
on an outdoor artificial ice-rink, gol, 
tennis, swimming, skeet shooting, fish- 
ing, pack trips—with dancing and 
movies on the after-dinner entertain- 
ment program. 


The summer climate is delightful; the 
air remarkably free from pollen—a 
boon to those afflicted with hay fever 
or asthma. 


Smart Sun Valley Lodge and unique 
Challenger Inn offer a wide variety of 
accommodations. For reservations and 
information, write— 


W. P. ROGERS, General Manager 
Sun Valley, Idaho 
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Wages, Prices, Taxes, and Production 


by RALPH ROBEY 


‘Lhe were four developments of 
such importance in the field of finance 
and business last week that it would be 
a mistake to single out any one of them 
for discussion to the exclusion of the 
others. Further, no one of them can be 
adequately appraised except in rela- 
tion to the others. They are all a part 
of the whole—a part of the growing 
economic problem that is facing us as a 
result of the defense program. The four 
developments were: 


1—Completion of the wave of wage 
increases in the steel industry. This, 
coming as it did right on top of the in- 
dicated wage rise in the coal industry, 
removes all doubt as to Administration 
policy on this front. Washington, which 
in this instance of course means the 
White House, wants wages to go up. 
It believes this is a feasible and satis- 
factory method for getting strikes set- 
tled. Its reasoning is that labor should 
be given a greater stake in our economy 
—that in this way labor will be more 
interested than otherwise in the defense 
of democracy. 


2—F reezing of steel prices at the pres- 
ent level by administrative order of 
the Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply. The purpose of this 
action, according to Leon Henderson, 
chief of OPACS, is to prevent the wage 
advances from being passed on to steel 
buyers through higher prices and thus 
touching off an inflationary spiral. In 
his opinion the higher wages can be ab- 
sorbed by the steel companies out of 
their profits, although he admitted that 
as yet he had not made a survey of 
the industry to determine if this is 
true. The order shows beyond question, 
therefore, as anticipated here last week 
in discussing the setting up of this new 
price-control agency, “that those who 
are determining policy still are satisfied 
that the inflation problem can be han- 
dled at the moment by merely watch- 
ing for, and then pouncing upon, the 
prices of such individual commodities as 
in their judgment are rising too rapid- 


ly.” 


38—Announcement by Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau of tax plans 
for next year. According to the Secre- 
tary, new levies which will yield some 
$3,500,000,000 are needed and the “ideal 


way to raise this money” in his opinion, 
as reported in the press, “would be to 
increase everybody’s tax by one-third.” 
This view was supplemented by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his regular Friday 
press conference, when he made it clear 
that he is opposed to a general sales 
tax. The two views taken together in- 
dicate that the Administration still is 
thinking of taxes primarily as a means 
of raising revenue and not as the most 
effective weapon for curtailing con- 
sumption. 


4—Agreement by automobile manu- 
facturers to restrict production in the 
year starting next August by 20 per 
cent. This will mean putting about 
1,000,000 fewer cars on the market. The 
restriction was requested, according to 
William S. Knudsen, chief of the Of- 
fice of Production Management, “in or- 
der to make available more man power, 
materials, facilities, and management 
for the defense load now being made 
ready.” The action shows Administra- 
tion thinking on the question of the 
proper way for getting business organi- 
zations to cut down their production of 
goods for the general public and de- 
vote their facilities to the needs of the 
defense program. 


Each of these developments when 
considered singly may not appear to be 
unreasonable. If business is making 
huge profits, why shouldn’t wages be 
increased? If as important a commodity 
as steel is permitted to go up, isn’t it 
probable that other things will follow 
and we may get in an inflation spiral? 
Isn’t it true that the more nearly we 
cover defense outlay by taxes the less 
likely we are to run into later financial 
trouble? If automobile-company fa- 
cilities are needed for defense produc- 
tion, isn’t it desirable to reduce the out- 
put of cars? 

But put the four together and this 
is what you get: more paid out in 
wages; no effective tax brakes on con- 
sumption; restricted production; no cov- 
er-all price policy. In other words, the 
public at large is to have more money 
and less goods upon which to spend it 
—and Henderson is to see that prices 
are held in line. 

That is the picture as it shapes up to- 
day. It does not indicate broad-gauge 
economic thinking in Washington. 
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(Continued from page 44) 
savings in materials is the huge man power 
released for defense purposes, estimated 
at upwards of 70,000 men. 

Unless Leon Henderson, price adminis- 
trator, intervenes, the curtailment prob- 
ably will bring higher new-car prices, since 
unit production costs will necessarily go 
up, while consumers unable to get new 
models will also force up values of used 


cars. 





? 
Help for the Negro 

In his upward march since the days of 
slavery, the Negro in this country has 
progressed in many fields, particularly in 
retailing and the service trades. In 1935, 
latest year for which figures are available, 
there were 23,490 Negro-owned stores, 
with sales of $48,987,000, and 22,172 Ne- 
gro-operated service establishments, such 
as barbershops, shoeshine parlors, etc., with 
receipts totaling $27,281,000. In the realm 
of finance, Negroes operate thirteen banks 
with resources of about $10,000,000 and 
{6 life-insurance companies with well over 
300,000,000 of policies in force. 

However, in all these fields the propor- 
tion of Negro business to the country’s 
total is negligible in view of the fact that 
roughly 10 per cent of the population is 
Negro. To help the colored people make 
further progress toward economic security, 
the Commerce Department held a two-day 
confererice in Washington last week on The 
Negro in Business, at which speakers of 
both races discussed various aspects of the 
problem. In view of the recent bitter criti- 
cism by colored organizations of racial dis- 
crimination in the hiring of workers by 
firms with defense contracts, one of the 
chief topies naturally proved to be the task 
of coordinating the Negro into the rearm- 
ament program. 

Answering some of the criticisms, OPM 
Co-Chief Sidney Hillman told the confer- 
ence of his organization’s efforts to elim- 
inate such discrimination, including his re- 
cent letter to all contract holders urging 
“full utilization of available and competent 
Negro workers” and the appointment of 
Robert C. Weaver, an OPM aide, to direct 
a newly created Negro Employment and 
Training Section. As evidence of progress 
already made, Hillman cited the employ- 
ment of more than 2,500 Negro carpenters 
at $8 to $12 daily wages in the building of 
Army cantonments, the accelerated train- 
ing and hiring of colored skilled workers in 
the iron and steel industry, and initial steps 
taken by aircraft manufacturers. 





Bell Echoes 


Stockholders of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., corporate owner of the 
$5,485,000,000 properties comprising the 
Bell System, heard from President Walter 


“But my minute has only 















sixty seconds!” 


— says the Little- 
Man-Who-W ants-to-Know 











“Exactly! And that’s why it pays to keep accounting machines busy through the 
whole business day, at work that cuts waste motions and saves valuable time. Take 


this all-purpose Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machine made by NaTionaL . . . 








"Yes, sir! It has the five essentials for 
full-time, labor-saving service—flexibility, 
visibility, standard 42-key typewriter, 
standard adding machine keyboard and 
automatic performance. ... Of course, 
NATIONAL makes other machines, too— 
a complete line for all business uses .. . 


“Look! It takes less than one minute to 
change the column selection bar to fit the 
job in hand—accounts receivable, accounts 
payable, payroll and stock records, gen- 
eral ledger or what-have-you! Why, this 
machine can do almost any accounting 
job you'll ever meet anywhere. 


9 INVESTIGATE 


ieee ASH REGISTER CO- 
°o 


“Machines for listing, posting, proving, 
analyzing, bookkeeping, check-writing, 
remittance control—and more. Machines 
that pay for themselves many times over, 
all made and serviced by the makers of 
Nationa Cash Registers. . .. Whatever 
your problem, see Nationat first 
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S. Gifford at the annual meeting last week 
how the preparedness program is affecting 
the nation’s largest enterprise. 

These were the highlights: Topping last 
year’s record gain of 950,000 new tele- 
phones, installations in 1941 may come 
close to 1,500,000 . . . In providing service 
for some 600 new or enlarged military and 
naval establishments, Bell has installed 
or expects to install 1,250,000 miles of 
wire, or enough to wrap around the earth 
50 times . . . Long-distance calls are run- 
ning about 25 per cent above a year ago, 
averaging more calls daily than during 
the unprecedented peak of September 
1939, when war broke out, and some days 


Shipping Speed-Up 
Moves Taken to Supply British 
and to Relieve Home Shortage 


The preparedness program and the task 
of rushing aid to Britain caused a number 
of major developments in the field of 
shipping last week: 


{ The Maritime Commission ordered 72 
high-speed tankers of 16,000 deadweight 
tons each from the Sun Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co., long a specialist in this 
type of vessel. To fill the $180,000,000 as- 





HOW THE AID-TO- BRITAIN PROGRAM IS BOOSTING 
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SHIPS UNDER CONSTRUCTION OR AUTHORIZED 











are up 35 per cent . . . Employes have 
increased by 18,000 to 340,000 since De- 
cember . . . The manufacturing division, 
Western Electric, in addition to supplying 
expanded system needs, is furnishing all 
types of communication equipment for the 
Army and Navy and has received $40,- 
000,000 in orders for new highly special- 
ized devices alone . . . Certain Bell tech- 
nicians are searching for substitutes for 
strategic metals like aluminum and zinc 
used in telephone equipment, while 200 
other experts are doing research for the 
government. 

Gifford explained that all this activity 
means new construction expenditures for 
the company of at least $400,000,000 dur- 
ing 1941, an increase of $110,000,000 from 
last year. Meanwhile, earnings continue to 
gain. The first-quarter net totaled $48,- 
370,000 or $2.59 a share, compared with 
$46,076,000 or $2.47 a year ago. However, 
Gifford warned that stockholders needn’t 
expect this rate of gain to continue, since 
costs and wages are rising and taxes are 
going up substantially. 

Another gloomy note was sounded in 
reference to FCC’s current legal proceed- 
ings charging that Bell interstate long- 
distance rates are too high. Gifford ex- 
pressed his disappointment that the FCC 
“especially at this critical time” should 
abandon its former practice of handling 
rate matters by conference. 


Newsweek chart 


announced it 
ways and add 


signment, the company 
would erect twelve new 
10,000 men to its payroll. 

The commission also contracted with 
seven shipyards located on all three coasts 
for 112 of the 212 freighters recently an- 
nounced to be built for Britain. All 184 
vessels are to be completed within two 
years. With these contracts, the number 
of ships now being built or announced for 
construction in United States yards total 
890, aggregating approximately 5,700,000 
gross tons, compared with only 256 ships 
of 1,269,375 tons on April 1, 1940 (see 
chart) . 


§{ The Maritime Commission acquired four 
new, fast American cargo vessels: the 
American Export Lines’ Exemplar, the 
Grace Line’s Nightingale, the Almeria 
Lykes of the Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., 
and the Robin Doncaster of the Seas Ship- 
ping Co., for immediate transfer to the 
British Government under the Lend-Lease 
Act. Built within the past twelve months 
and with speeds exceeding 1614 knots, fast 
enough to outrun submarines, all four 
ships will be operated under the Union 
Jack and manned by British crews. Hither- 
to only old, obsolete ships of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine have been sold to 


the British. 


{In cooperation with other government 
agencies, the commission was reported 
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making a survey of port facilities on the 
Atlantic Coast to avoid congestion whey 
exports under the Lend-Lease Act reach 
their peak. In this connection, President 
Roosevelt said at his press conference that 
plans were under consideration for con. 
structing harbor facilities at Narragansett, 
R.L., since surveys show that area to be 
less vulnerable to attack from the se, 
than many other Eastern ports. 


§ On the West Coast steps were taken to 
relieve the shipping shortage threatening 
to limit this country’s imports of strate. 
gic materials from the Orient. An arrange. 
ment was made between the American 
President Lines and the Luckenbach 
Steamship Co. whereby three Lucken)hach 
ships, heretofore plying in the intercoastal 
service, would have their routes extended 
to the Far East. And the Army last week 
was working out schedules by which: its 
transports carrying men and supplies to 
Hawaiian and Philippine bases will call at 
key ports like Singapore and Batavia to 
pick up rubber, hemp, quinine, and other 
defense materials for the return voyage. 
Army men estimated that such an arrange- 
ment might increase transpacific cargo ca- 
pacity by 200,000 tons a month. 





RFC-B&W Deal 


Although the enactment of the Lend- 
Lease program on March 15 transferred 
from Britain to the United States the bur- 
den of day-to-day payment for British war 
supplies purchased here thereafter, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau has in- 
sisted the British themselves ought to and 
would settle upwards of $1,000,000,000 of 
similar obligations outstanding when Lend- 
Lease became law. Accordingly, to get 
dollar exchange, British owners a month 
ago sold outright their $100,000,000 
American Viscose. Last week a less pain- 
ful process eased Brown & Williamson 
Tobacco Corp. out of British hands. It 
went in hock to the RFC, from which the 
owners can get it back when a loan ad- 
vanced against its stock is paid. 

According to Federal Loan Administra- 
tor Jesse Jones, the Kentucky firm, a 
wholly owned subsidiary of British-Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co., Ltd., will receive $40 
000,000 of RFC funds to be used as fol- 
lows: $10,500,000 to retire notes duc Brit- 
ish-American; $4,000,000 to retire preferred 
stock held by British-American; $5,500, 
000 to purchase two small export compa- 
nies from British-American; $5,000,000 to 
permit a distribution from surplus to Brit- 
ish-American, and $15,000,000 to pay notes 
due the Guaranty Trust Co. 

Thus $25,000,000, or everything except 
the Guaranty payment, will flow up to the 
parent company and eventually into the 
British Treasury, which takes over all dol- 
lar balances. However, Secretary Morgen- 
thau promptly denied charges that the 
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THE LITTLE CLUTCH 
THAT ISNT THERE ! 


ELIMINATES 
CONVENTIONAL CLUTCH 
CLUTCH PEDAL AND / 
MANUAL SHIFTING 


ONLY HYDRA-MATIC I8 COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC ! 


Matic Drive has four speeds forward— uses them all— 


T’S a surprise to find no clutch pedal at all in a 
Hydra-Matic Oldsmobile—a surprise and a thrill to 
find all gear-shifting automatic! Yet, the greatest thrill 





*““GOOD-BYE 
MR. CLUTCH!”’ 








THE CAR 





of all is the stepped-up, trig- 
ger-action performance that 
an Olds Hydra-Matic vives 
you. That’s because Hydra- 


selects the right gear at the right time, with never a 


motion by you! And as extra advantages, you get better 


traction, increased safety, reduced gasoline expense. 


Try Hydra-Matic Drive 
today—it’s available on 
all Oldsmobile models. 


PRICED JUST ABOVE THE LOWEST! 


Compare prices and you'll find little difference between de luxe 
model lowest-priced cars and the big, luxurious Olds Special Six. 
Compare cars and you'll find Oldsmobile way out ahead in everything! 


* Hydra-Matic Drive Optional at Extra Cost 
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The Browns Discover 
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the 3d tol tot 
MOVING'S A EASY THERE, NEIGHBOR | THIS IS MIGHTY i ee 


NIGHTMARE! IM \ WE WERE JUST HOPING FRIENDLY OF YOu, 2 GREAT BEER! 


SO TIRED 'D TRADE \ YOUD JOIN US INA JONES ! BUT WHATS ~ 
t 00 D Mr it HB OR EVERYTHING FOR A} SANDWICH ANDA GLASS messes? A WU Coramercom y 
GLASS OF BEER / OF “33 101"! ABOUT ? 


POLICY... 











SAY! THIS IS THE THATS BECAUSE IT'S y THAT JONES IS A GRAND 
ONLY GOOD THING | BLENDED LIKE FINE COFFEE FELLOW. HE CERTAINLY 
B) THATS HAPPENED AND CHAMPAGNE ! | HOPE NEIGHBORS ? SHE ASKED \ DESERVES A BLUE RIBBON FOR IT PAYS TO 
ALL DAY! SMOOTHEST | YOULL ENJOY IT wrt ME TO MEET HER HIS HOSPITALITY / THE 33 TOL’ 
BEER | EVER TASTED! (= OFTEN FRIENDS AT LUNCHEON ! | ps nine 
POLICY. YOU WIN 
A BLUE RIBBON 
FOR FRIENDLINESS 
EVERY TIME / 





When you serve Pabst Blue 
Ribbon, your guests enjoy some- 
thing found in no other beer: a 
blend of 33 fine brews to make 
one single glass! Like the finest 


33 Fine Brews Blended p champagne, or your favorite coffee, 
sat ail it’s expertly blended to make it 

| - , SMOOTHER... .TASTIER...ALWAYS 
to Make ONE Great Beer! ? uf G THE SAME! Today—give your 
neighbor a Blue Ribbon treat. Let 


.- IT'S SMOOTHER... IT’S TASTIER Pw ot him discover how delicious a beer 
can be when it’s blended “‘33 to 1’"! 


-.. IT NEVER VARIES 
Enjoy it in full or club size bottles, 


handy cans, and on draft at better 
places everywhere. 











Copyright 1941, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee 
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B&W deal was simply an indirect RFC 
loan to Britain and declared that it was the 
best way to raise the most money in the 
least time, adding that “all kinds of meth- 
ods” must be used to get dollars for Brit- 
ish purchases. 

Employing 7,000 persons and buying 
$18,000,000 of leaf tobacco annually, Brown 
& Williamson, maker of Raleighs and 
Kools, is expected to meet easily the 4 per 
cent interest charges on the ten-year note 
and still pay some dividends to British- 
American on the common, held by the 
RFC as collateral. Until the debt is paid 
Jones will be in control, but the British 
will have received cash estimated as equal 
to the proceeds of a sale, all without in- 
volving any change in ownership or dis- 
turbance to management. This same for- 
mula is now being considered in connection 
with Lever Brothers and other British in- 
terests. 





Week in Business 


EarNiNnGs: Reports for the first three 
months of the year showed diverse 
trends. Crucible Steel netted $3,044,270, 
an increase of 155 per cent over the same 
period last year, and Westinghouse Elec- 
tric was up 39 per cent with $5,627,263, 
while Underwood Elliott Fisher earned 
$739,654, or 26 per cent more than in the 
1940 quarter. On the other hand, General 
Electric reported $11,377,969, a decline of 
48 per cent, and Glenn L. Martin, de- 
spite doubled sales, reported a decrease of 
16 per cent to a net of $1,861,790, both 
declines reflecting higher costs and taxes. 


Barce Line: Another privately owned 
shipping firm was sold to the public when, 
it was announced, controlling interest in 
the American Barge Line Co. had been 
bought by F. Eberstadt & Co., invest- 
ment bankers. A registration statement 
covering plans for recapitalization will be 
filed with the SEC. American Barge, one 
of the largest carriers on the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers, reported net earnings 
of $716,853 in 1940, compared with $665,- 
289 the previous year. 


Innovations: Blue Swan Mills un- 
abashedly announced the Sarong-Minikin, 
a new type of panty employing the wrap- 
around technique, designed by Dorothy 
Lamour .. . United States Gypsum intro- 
duced. a new cold-water interior paint, 
Texolite, which dries in one hour and is 
said to remain bright and clear indefinitely. 


1941 Rocx-a-Bye: Now the nursery 
goes streamline. Paul Bry, pioneer. plastic 
designer, announced a new-style cradle 
composed only of washable, hygienic, dur- 
able, and strong materials: a bassinet 
made of Eastman’s Tenite plastic hung 
between two large rings of bleached wal- 
nut, covered with blue-sky leatherette and 
featuring two adjustable shields of trans- 
parent plastic sheeting that slide up and 





The hand that rocked the cradle now rocks a streamlined bassinet 


down between the rings to protect baby 
from drafts and coughing admirers. 


SorBeaAN Boom: Back in the 1920s 
Midwestern farmers began planting soy- 
beans as a forage crop when bad weather 
had damaged others. Steady development 
of many uses for the bean, its oil, and meal 
boomed the crop, and in December 1939 
the Chicago Board of Trade was forced to 
provide soys with a separate trading pit. 
By March the volume of trade had grown 
to 65,670,000 bushels and for the first time 
exceeded corn futures. With trading ex- 
pected to reach 100,000,000 bushels this 
month, the soy pit proved entirely too 
small, and the board last week switched 
soybeans to the corn pit, second largest on 
the trading floor. 


PersonneLt: Thomas H. MclInnerney, 
president of the National Dairy Products 
Corp., became chairman of the board and 
was succeeded as president by L. A. Van 
Bomel, president of Sheffield Farms 
(Newsweek, Dec. 9, 1940) ...H. L. Fish- 
er was elected president of Rickard & Co., 
advertising agency, to succeed James R. 
White, who has joined the Clover Manu- 
facturing Co. . . . L. F. McCollum was 
named president of the Carter Oil Co. to 
succeed J. J. Conry, retired . . . For con- 
spicuous services to the progress of the 
city, the Cleveland Medal for Public Ser- 


vice was awarded to George A. Martin, 
president of Sherwin-Williams Co., and 
Frederick C. Crawford, president of 
Thompson Products . . . Greybar Electric 
Co. made its Eastern manager, W. J. 
Drury, a vice president . . . In order to 
aid plant sales managers, the Link-Belt 
Co. elected Ralph M. Hoffman a vice 
president delegated to the general direc- 
tion and supervision of sales . . . H. Oliver 
West was made executive vice president 
of the Boeing Airplane Co. 


Trenps: The Wall Street Journal report- 
ed that workingmen who used to buy 
two-for-a-nickel or three-for-a-dime cigars 
are increasingly shifting to 5-cent smokes 
. . . The Federal Reserve index of indus- 
trial production hit another new high in 
March of 143 per cent of the 1935-39 aver- 
age, two points above February, but de- 
clined in the first half of April because of 
the coal and automobile strikes . . . Depart- 
ment-store sales in the week ended April 12 
rose 40 per cent above the same week a 
year ago, reflecting in part the fact that last 
year Easter occurred on March 24 while 
this year it was on April 13 . . . March 
construction contracts in the 37 Eastern 
States rose 76 per cent above the same 
month last year, making the first quarter 
this year the biggest since 1929, according 
to the F. W. Dodge Corp. 
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International 
Greenberg of the Tigers (above) 
is slated to join golfers T. Suffern 
Tailer and Porky Oliver in the Army 
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Draft March of the Sports Brigade Grows Louder 
as More Big-Shot Athletes Step Into Army Ranks 


Along with the butchers, bakers, and 
candlestick makers now marching off to 
Uncle Sam’s training camps, professional 
athletes are in step with the rest of the 
United States. Many already are prac- 
ticing left faces instead of left hooks and 
learning how to pitch a tent instead of 
pitching to the green and how to clean a 
gun instead of cleaning the bases. 

The first important professional to be 
called was Porky Oliver, the portly golf 
pro from Wilmington, Del., who was play- 
ing in the Oakland, Calif., Open tourna- 
ment last Jan. 9 when he got an urgent 
message from his draft board. Oliver will- 
ingly dropped his clubs and streaked—all 
222 pounds of him—across the country. 

Back in Wilmington several days later, 
Oliver asked the board: “You wanted me?” 
“Just wanted to ask you what time it is,” 
was the reply. “I left my watch back in 
California,” came back Oliver. “OK,” said 
the board, “we won’t need you now.” 

Porky left after a physical examination 
and played the grapefruit circuit, but early 
in March the real call came and he went 
to Fort Dix, N. J. This Sunday he and T. 
Suffern Tailer, outstanding amateur golfer 
who is also a recruit at Fort Dix, are 
scheduled to play a match with two naval 
representatives and thus perhaps prove 
that a battleship is no place to practice 
mashie shots. 


The draft touched baseball first in the 
celebrated affair of the teeth of Morrie 
Arnovich. Arnovich, who plays the out- 
field, was sold by Deacon Will McKechnie 
of the Cincinnati Reds to Col. William 
Terry of the New York Giants last fall for 
some $12,500, and presumably he was 
sound in wind and limb. However, the 
doctor who examined Arnovich for the 
Army discovered that he had bad teeth 
and deferred him. 

Hard on the heels of the Arnovich inci- 
dent Hugh Mulcahy, the best and, indeed, 
almost the only pitcher of the lowly Phil- 
lies, was taken away from Manager Doc 
Prothro and whisked to Camp Edwards, 
Mass. Doc Prothro, a former dentist who 
has had no dental cripples on his club since 
he sold Arnovich last year to the Reds, now 
seems likely to lose Joe Marty, his center 
fielder, via the Mulcahy route. Other man- 
agers, too, are worried about their single 
boys with sound choppers. Buddy Lewis 
and Cecil Travis, half of the Washington 
infield, Roy Bell of Cleveland, and Ted 
Williams of the Boston Red Sox are slated 
to go soon. Bob Feller, Cleveland’s biggest 
pennant hope, has a high draft number 
but is eminently eligible when called. 

Just a little farther west, in Detroit, base- 
ball rooters have been gathering on street 
corners ever since mid-March and trying to 
reassure one another that the Tigers had 





a chance to repeat if Hank Greenberg’s 
feet were as flat as a doctor in Lakeland, 
Fla., said they were. But last week a draft 
physician in Detroit disagreed with his 
Florida colleague’s diagnosis of “second de- 
gree bilateral pes planus,” which is Latin 
embroidery for plain flat feet, and pro- 
nounced Greenberg fit. Hank, whose re- 
ported $40,000 to $50,000 salary makes 
him the highest-paid player in baseball, is 
slated to trade this sum for the $21 month- 
ly pay of an Army private sometime this 
month. 

Another worry of baseballers and base- 
ball aficionados is the possibility that the 
season may be suspended. In 1918 it end 
ed Sept. 2 because of an order requiring all 
ineligible for the draft to go into essential 
occupations or join the armed forces. Now 
bookmakers taking wagers on the finishing 
order of major-league clubs are stipulating 
that the season must go at least 100 games 
or all bets are off. 

Boxers have staged a voluntary inva- 
sion of Army and Navy ranks. Al Davis, 
the welterweight who fouled Fritzie Zivic 
last November and drew a suspension from 
the New York State Boxing Commission, 
joined up and was assigned to the 72nd 
Quartermaster Battalion at Camp Hulen, 
Texas. And Gene Tunney, now a lieuten- 
ant commander in the Navy, has invited 
all boxers who want to Get Away From It 
All to join the Naval Reserve as physical 
instructors at various bases. Welterweight 
Al Nettlow, middleweights Steve Belloise, 
George Abrams, and Cal Cagni, light 
heavies Tommy Tucker and Jimmy Webb, 
and heavyweights Patsy Perroni and Frank 
Poreda are teaching gobs to push leather 
and busily forgetting what Madison Square 
Garden’s smoke-filled interior looks like. 
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Sale of the Bees 


Ever since the 1919 World Series, when 
gambling interests bribed eight members 
of the Chicago White Sox to throw the 
championship to the Cincinnati Reds, bet- 
ting has been anathema to organized base- 
ball. But no one in the game battles the 
dark forces of gaming more bitterly than 
Judge Kenesaw M. Landis, whose selec- 
tion as high commissioner of baseball was 
a direct result of the scandal. So leery is 
Landis of betting that, by extension, he 
has ruled that no club owner may be asso- 
ciated with horse racing. 

Last Sunday that ukase resulted in the 
sale of the Boston Bees by C. F. Adams, 
an eminently respectable grocery merchant 
who also happens to own Suffolk Downs 
race track, to a fourteen-man syndicate 
headed by Bob Quinn, present president 
of the club. After five months’ negotiation, 
Adams’ controlling 73 per cent of the stock 
went for an estimated $350,000 cash to the 
group, Which includes Manager Casey 
Stengel and Francis Ouimet, the profes- 
sional golfer. Meanwhile the Bees, who 
have won the National League pennant 
only once since the turn of the century, 
and that in 1914, celebrated the Sunday 
announcement by beating the Phillies 7-5. 

Runs, hits, and errors from elsewhere 
on the baseball front: 


€ Facing each other in the opening county- 
league game at Allen, Mich., April 13, Art 
Kinney of Allen High School and Jim 
Maloney of Osseo High tossed no-hitters. 
While Maloney struck out twelve, Kinney 
fanned fifteen and won his own game 1-0 
by scoring on an error after a walk. 


€Outfumbled by New York University 
eleven errors to seven, Rutgers won a 
three-hour contest at New Brunswick, N.J., 
April 16, by the close score of 18-16. 





Perpetual Motion in Boston 


As the less energetic Easterners sought 
hammocks and shade last Saturday, 124 
hardy souls blistered their feet over a 
%6-mile, $85-yard course under a warm 
sun in the annual Boston Patriots’ Day 
Marathon, with only the cheers of 500,- 
000 spectators along the route to balm 
their aching dogs. 

The field, smallest in years because of 
the drain of the region’s preparedness 
industries on prospective contestants, 
ranged from Robert Melvin, 17, of 
Wellesley, Mass., to William J. Kennedy 
of East Portchester, Conn., 40 years his 
senior, not to mention 36-year-old Leslie 
Pawson of Pawtucket, R. I., who won in 
1933 and 1938. And again it was Pawson 
who came in first. The three-time win- 
ner, who ran 350 miles this spring to train 
for the race, jogged the distance in 2 
hours 30 minutes 38 seconds—some 2 
minutes slower than the record set by 
Gerard Cote last year. 
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The People’s Race 


by JOHN LARDNER 





(cme sun, rain, or con- 
voys, the Kentucky Derby is 
the people’s horse race, and 
this year again on May 3, 
when the band plays Stephen 
Foster’s blue-grass anthem 
and the horses prance to the 
post, there will be 100,000 
souls at the track in Louis- 
ville and 35,000,000 more 
(survey estimate) at their 
radios, waiting to learn the 
answer. 

There will also be a couple 
of hundred paid critics in the 
press box, and the brazen 
boldness of these birds amazes me. 
They seem to have no shame. They are 
“giving” you the winner again, with 
the calm assurance of the hardened of- 
fender, regardless of the fact that last 
year’s winner was picked by 0 and no 
1-100ths critics. 





The professional picker is steeped 
in sin. Like the lady called Louisville 
Lou, in the song, he has no more con- 
science than a snake has hips. I well 
remember the degenerate spirit that 
prevailed in the press box last year. It 
made your blood run cold. 

The critics’ horse, the “best since 
Man o’ War,” the handsome ostrich 
called Bimelech, was out in front as 
they hit the stretch. Thousands of in- 
nocent victims roared happily from the 
rail. Then a rambling bay whose name 
the boys were not even sure how to 
spell, name of Gallahadion (give or 
take an “]’”), slouched forward, winked 
at the wonder horse as he went by, and 
won by half a length of open daylight. 

I looked around, expecting to see the 
experts cutting their throats from re- 
morse or leaping off the clubhouse roof. 
The one nearest to me shot his cuffs 
with nonchalance. 

“That’s the way it figured,” he said. 
“That hoss was coming fast at Keene- 
land last week.” 

“Bimelech ain’t built to go the route,” 
said the mastermind next to him. 

“He always hangs in the last fur- 
long,” said the third oracle, who once 
applied for the job at Delphi. 

Your correspondent, sickened by this 
demonstration of the squalid state of 
human nature, went out and bought a 
julep and drank to Voltaire. 

I admit that I picked Bimelech my- 





Our Boots 


self, but that was different. 
I knew he was the kind 
of horse that hangs in the 
stretch, if you see what I 
mean, but I didn’t know 
he knew it. And _ besides, 
if the boy had ridden him 
right— 


Well, this is another 
Derby. There are five strong 
horses in the race, and per- 
haps ten others will be out 
Acme there running for what they 

can get and hoping for the 

breaks. It’s what they call 
an open Derby. The class of the three- 
year-olds seems higher than last year, 
and form has held remarkably well from 
the two-year-old year to the three, a 
rare development. 

On a September afternoon in 1940, 
the best two-year-olds in the country 
lined up at Belmont for the richest and 
shiniest of juvenile stakes, the Futurity. 
King Cole was off fast, beat down the 
challenge of Whirlaway, and was nipped 
by Our Boots in the last furlong. That’s 
the way they finished—Our Boots, 
King Cole, Whirlaway—and that is the 
way they stand today, the three strong 
horses of the Derby field. Form seldom 
holds as true as that from year to year 
with colts. 

Back of them are two others with a 
chance: Porter’s Cap, a steady runner 
from the barn of Charles (Lucky) How- 
ard, the owner of Seabiscuit, and a 
Johnny-come-lately named Robert Mor- 
ris, who has run sensationally this 
spring. 

Barring a sudden return to form by 
Dispose, last at Jamaica on April 19, or 
an upset in the Wood Memorial on 
April 26, those are the five big colts. 
Our Boots is perhaps the sweetheart of 
the lot. The Futurity jinx, which says 
a Futurity winner can never take the 
Derby, .runs against him, but Boots— 
a fighter, and fast, and good in mud or 
dust—has what it takes to smash that 
hex and win it all for his owners, Roy 
Martin and Steve Judge, who bought 
him as a yearling for $3,500. 

It’s folly to guess the finish of these 
Derbies. Only a bold-faced con man 
would do it. And here’s how they'll 
finish: 

1—Our Boots. 
$—Whirlaway. 





2—Robert Morris. 
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Governor's Palace—Colonial Williamsburg 





IMAGINE yourself right in the America 
of Colonial days! How fascinating to see how our 
forebears lived! And you can do that in Old Virginia. 
How thrilling to behold the scenic marvels of this 
How delightful to visit its famous 
























colorful state! 


seashore and let salt breezes fan away carel 


Write for FREE Copy of Beautiful 
Pictorial Virginia Booklet (and Map) 
or specific information about places or events 


VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Room 828, 914 Capitol St., Richmond, Va. 
Travel motion pictures on Virginia available 





Left: 

ary, mother of 
Washington, at 
Fredericksburg. 


Home of 





Right: St. John’s Church 
at Richmond, where Patrick 
Henry cried “Give me lib- 
erty, or give me death! 
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Biologists Told the Overweight Should Undereat 
and That Tests Prove Wool a Yard Wide as a Food 


Out of every 100 American adults, 
about 33 are overweight. These persons 
often carry the added poundage with con- 
siderable difficulty, for it is known that the 
overweight suffer more frequently from 
foot troubles and, presumably because of 
lessened agility, are involved in more au- 
tomobile and other accidents. Furthermore, 
they have extra-high death rates in many 
diseases, including pneumonia, influenza, 
heart disease, and cirrhosis of the liver. 

It has been estimated that as much as 
50 to 60 per cent of obesity is caused by 
hormone disturbances. On the basis of this 
belief, many doctors supplement special 
reducing diets with injections of thyroid- 
or pituitary-gland substances which are 
supposed to speed the body’s metabolism, 
or utilization, of fattening foods. How- 
ever, an attack on the frequent use of 
hormones was launched last week by Drs. 
Robert W. Keeton and Broda O. Barnes 
of the University of Illinois at the meet- 
ing of the Federation of American Societies 
for Experimental Biology, the year’s larg- 
est convention for the airing of recent ad- 
vances in biology and medicine. 


For three months ten patients, some of 
whom weighed up to 400 pounds and who 
averaged 279 pounds, were allowed to in- 
dulge in their favorite tidbits of candies, 
pastries, and spaghetti. During this eat- 
as-you-please period, some patients re. 
ceived gland _ injections and _ others 
were left to the dictates of nature—but 
both groups lost neither weight nor ap. 
petite. 

During the following two months the 
ten cases were put on special balanced 
diets of 1,300 calories, or about half the 
average requirement. These diets generally 
featured elimination of starches and sugars 
rather than of fats. In fact, under his 
1,300-calory diet one patient who had pre- 
viously gorged himself on sweets and cakes 
could actually have butter with his meals 
and still lose weight. Again, Drs. Keeton 
and Barnes gave some of the dieting pa- 
tients hormone shots and did not inject 
others, and again all reacted similarly: 
both injected and non-injected lost weight 
at the same rate. Thus, in challenging the 
value of gland extracts, the Chicago re- 
searchers lent support to an age-old anti- 





Piercer: This new industrial X-ray built by General Electric is so pow- 


erful that snapshots can be taken through one inch of steel. The machine 
is rated at 1,000,000 volts, the most powerful X-ray unit ever built. It 


produces energy equal to $90,000,000 worth of radium. 
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obesity law: to reduce, eat less but eat 
the right things. 

More than 3,000 scientists attended the 
Easter biology congress and jammed 31 
rooms of Chicago’s Stevens Hotel to pre- 
sent reports. The following were among 
other papers of special interest: 


Latent Lire: About a year ago, in the 
flm “The Man With Nine Lives,” Boris 
Karloff played the role of a doctor who 
accidentally froze himself and four patients 
into a state of icy sleep for ten years. Al- 
though this flight of cinematic fancy is 
still in the amazing-story category, a scien- 
tific approach to it was announced by Drs. 
Basile J. Luyet and M. C. Hartung of St. 
Louis University. 

Heretofore, research in suspended ani- 
mation by chilling has been concerned 
with stopping and later restoring the vital 
processes of single-celled yeast microbes 
and bacteria. The new work involved rela- 
tively complex organisms known as vine- 
gar eels, which are actually 0.08-inch 
worms that live in the sour apple juice. 
The tiny creatures were dipped into liquid 
air at about minus 320 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The dunking was done swiftly, for slow 
cooling causes the water in the flat worms’ 
bodies to form into lifeless ice crystals; on 
the other hand, rapid freezing produces a 
“vitrified” solid in which the atoms of vi- 
tal tissue have no time to change into new 
and, as far as the organisms are concerned, 
fatal positions. A half hour later, life was 
restored to the frozen vinegar eels by im- 
mersing them abruptly into 86-degree wa- 
ter. After about five minutes the wee ani- 
mals were swimming about merrily, but 
then most of them died prematurely. 


Hormones AND Acne: During adoles- 
cence the skin on the face, neck, chest, 
or shoulders may suddenly secrete relative- 
ly excessive amounts of lubricating oils, 
which clog tiny ducts to form blackheads 
and pimples. This condition, known as 
acne, affects about 4,000,000 children in 
the United States, and, although it strikes 
almost as many girls as boys, severe forms 
of the ailment occur predominantly among 
males. Since acne usually follows puberty, 
doctors have long suspected that among 
the responsible factors in both male and 
female cases are hormone changes that re- 
sult in change of voice, menstruation, and 
other sex characteristics. 

First experimental evidence of this be- 
lief was discovered accidentally and re- 
ported by Dr. James B. Hamilton of the 
Yale University School of Medicine. He 
started his work with no thought of doing 
acne research. In fact, he was treating 
more than 40 patients who had sex-hor- 
mone deficiencies. He administered male 
gland substances for three or more weeks 
and bolstered the retarded sexual condi- 
tions. But in doing so he got a totally un- 
expected result—three out of every four 
cases also acquired acne! 

Although no new acne treatment has yet 
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Just Snoozing Away . . . that’s how Briggs 
Tobacco gets its wealth of eztra flavor. Its choice, 
sun-ripened tobaccos sleep for years in fragrant oaken 
casks . . . growing ever richer, mellower, smoother. 
Briggs is aged months longer than many higher- 
priced pipe blends. All harshness and tongue-bite 
are out. Ask, anywhere, for Briggs. Only 15¢ a tin. 
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The Daily Iowar 


Dr. Joseph I. Routh feeds 


wool to rats—and they like it 


resulted from these studies, the work 
clinches the connection of hormone changes 
with the ailment. Doctors, however, em- 
phasize that the elimination of rich and 
greasy foods and careful lathering and 
massaging with special soaps to wash away 
excess oils are still necessary for personal 
control. From 85 to 90 per cent of all cases 
can be cured by these steps, plus ultra- 
violet and X-ray treatments. 


Piease Pass tHe Woot: Hair, finger 
and toenails, horns, hoofs, fur, and feath- 
ers are composed of so-called keratin pro- 
teins, which are completely indigestible in 
their natural state. But Dr. Joseph L. 
Routh of the State University of Iow: 
announced a way of transforming them in- 
to nutritive substances. Wool, another 
form of keratin, was cut into small pieces 
and placed in a closed cylinder which con- 
tained steel balls. The metal spheres tum- 
bled against the fibers and, after eight 
days, ground them to a fine powder. 

The grinding process changed the nor- 
mally indigestible keratin wastes to an e:i- 
ble variety, yielding a product that con- 
tained seven of the ten amino acids, or 
protein building blocks, necessary for |iu- 
man health. Eighteen rats flourished on a 
balanced diet containing up to 20 per cent 
of the pulverized wool. The Iowa City 
biochemist thinks that specially processed 
keratin proteins may be “used commer- 
cially as food for animals” and perhaps 
even for human beings. 


Orner Papers: The mystery of why 
severely burned persons often develop 
stomach ulcers was partly solved by Drs. 
H. Necheles and W. H. Olson of the Mi- 
chael Reese Hospital in Chicago, who found 
that the shock of such injuries in animals 
raised the secretions of possibly irritating 
stomach acids by several hundred per cent 

. Dr. B. Sure of the University of Ar- 
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kansas revealed findings of a new member 
of the vitamin B complex, tentatively 
called B-x until it has been chemically an- 
alyzed. Tests on female rats show that 
elimination of the factor, found in liver, 
wheat germ, and brewer’s yeast, from an 
otherwise sufficient diet results in a high 
per cent of deaths among offspring and in- 
ability to nurse those that survive . . 
That raw whole milk contains at least one 
undetermined health-promoting substance 
which is scarce or totally absent in pas- 
teurized milk was reported by Dr. Rosalind 
Wulzen of Oregon State College and Dr. 
Alice M. Bahrs of St. Helen’s Hall Junior 
College, Portland, Ore. 





New Factor in the Blood 


A year ago Dr. Philip Levine of the 
Beth Israel Hospital at Newark, N.J., 
was puzzled by the peculiar cases of seven 
expectant mothers. They required trans- 
fusions, and routine tests indicated that 
their husbands’ blood was of the right 
type. But when the vital fluid was actually 
transfused, the women suffered mild chills 
and jaundice because many of their blood 
cells clumped together and two of the 
patients died. Last week, at the Chicago 
meeting of the American Association of 
Immunologists, Dr. Levine and Dr. E. M. 
Katzin announced results of their hunt for 
the cause. 

The physicians found that the mysteri- 
ous reaction was connected with a hitherto 
unsuspected blood substance called the 
“Rh factor” which was present in the fa- 
thers’ but not in the mothers’ blood. Ap- 
parently each unborn child had inherited 
blood containing the agent from its father 
and had transmitted the substance to its 
mother’s blood stream. Because the mother 
naturally lacked the factor, her system 
manufactured an excessive amount of anti- 
bodies, which “herded” or clumped the 
foreign substances together. These anti- 
bodies, on meeting the relatively large 
supply of Rh factor in the father’s trans- 
fused blood, caused correspondingly large- 
scale clumping and the resulting dangerous 
reactions. 

The doctors also found that children 
may suffer when a woman who lacks the 
Rh factor marries a man who doesn’t. 
They have shown that erythroblastosis 
fetalis, a comparatively rare malady of 
newborn infants characterized by jaundice 
and anemia, results when antibodies from 
the blood of such a woman enter the blood 
of her unborn child, combine with the Rh 
factor there, and cause the clumping re- 
action. 

Because of these dangers to both the 
mother and the child, Drs. Levine and 
Katzin recommended that every woman 
with a “bad obstetrical history” should be 
specially typed for the Rh factor. If her 
blood lacks the substance, she should re- 
ceive transfusions of similar blood only. 
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Streamlined “Daylight; most beau- 
tiful train in the world, shows you 113 
miles of Pacific Ocean onits daylight dash from 
Los Angeles to San Francisco. 


Return to your hometown on the short- 

est line between San Francisco and Chi- 
cago—Southern Pacific’s pioneer Overland 
Route—over the High Sierra, through Reno 
and across Great Salt Lake on the Lucin Cause- 
way. Your Overland Route train will be the fast 
streamliner City of San Francisco, the all-Pull- 
man Overland Limited, scenic Pacific Limited 
or the money-saving San Francisco Challenger 
(stewardess, good meals for $1.25 a day). 


New Color Guidebook! Mail this coupon and 
we'll send you free our new 32-page western guidebook, 
illustrated with 63 natural color photographs. Address O. P. 
Bartlett, Dept. Nw42,Southern Pacific, 310 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. This offer restricted to grown-ups only. 


Note: If you live on the Pacific 
Coast, you can enjoy a “go one 
way, return another” trip East. 


Your Name 
Address 


Enjoy a Grand Tour of America on your 

trip to California this year! It’s easy on 
Southern Pacific. Just go to California on one 
of our Four Scenic Routes (see map) and re- 
turn on another S. P. route. Thus you see an 
entirely different part of the country each way. 
You see twice as much of America as you 
would by going and returning on the same 
route—for not 1¢ extra rail fare (from most 
eastern and midwestern places). For example: 


Go on Southern Pacific’s famous Sunset 

Limited or Argonaut, tracing the romantic 
Sunset Route across Louisiana and Texas to 
Los Angeles. See gay and picturesque New 
Orleans, amazing, bustling Houston and ro- 
mantic San Antonio. Stopover at El Paso for 
the thrilling tour to Carlsbad Caverns (quick- 
est way to see the Caverns is from El Paso). 
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RELIGION 


Nazi War on the Catholics: 
Book Details Lines of Attack 





So long as the Nazis rule Germany, 
the full story of their attacks on religion 
in general and Roman Catholicism in 
particular must remain unwritten. Last 
week, however, there appeared the most 
exhaustive account that has yet emerged 
from Germany: the translation of a well- 
documented manuscript by a German 
who, “for obvious reasons,” is anonymous 
(THe Persecution oF THE CATHOLIC 
Cuurcu In THE Tuirp Retcu. 56) pages. 
Illustrations, appendixes, index. Long- 
mans, Green, New York. $3). 

Besides much evidence that is already 
well known, the book recounts many 
charges that are not. Some of them: 


{In Vienna, the Nazis barred a tradi- 
tional Easter procession because “the 
streets were too narrow.” In Aachen (Aix- 
la-Chapelle), they forbade the strewing 
of flowers on the pretense that it might 
cause accidents. 


A diocesan paper in Bavaria was banned 
on the ground that one article was “prac- 
tically undiluted Communistic propa- 
ganda.” 


{ Encouraged by hints of economic bene- 
fits, as many as 46,000 Viennese publicly 
renounced the church during the six weeks 
following annexation of Austria. 


{| In one town a police detective sent his 
wife to confession with instructions to 
ask whether their son should volunteer 
for labor service. When the unsuspecting 
priest advised her to make sure the youth’s 
faith was not endangered, the detective 
had him jailed for injecting religion into 
politics. 


{The most obscene of all Nazis is Julius 
Streicher, editor of Der Stiirmer. One of 
his more printable fictions attacks Arch- 
bishop Konrad Gréber of Freiburg for 
writing a love note to a 20-year-old Jewess. 


§{ Throughout Germany, Hitler youth en- 
joy the sport of smashing wayside cruci- 
fixes. They also like to sing such march- 
ing chanties as this: 

The blacks [priests] are all seducers, 
They fight not for their home; 

As ever they are liars, 

They fight for wealth and Rome. 

*Tis clerics make reaction 

And good-for-nothings—so 

Let’s beat up all the traitors 

Nor any mercy show. 





RELIGION 
At the 


NOTES 


American Oriental Society’s 


meeting in Chicago last week, two schplars 
found flaws in two clichés. Dr. O. R. Sel- 


lers of Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, assailed the phrase “meek as 
Moses,” which stems from Numbers 12: 
“Now the man Moses was very meek, 
above all the men which were upon the 
face of the earth.” Dubbing the adjective 
“meek” a mistranslation, he contended 
that the original Hebrew version described 
Moses as “vexed,” which fits the character 
of the prophet who slew an Egyptian for 
abusing a Hebrew and who smashed the 
Ten Commandments when his people idol- 
ized the Golden Calf. And, according to Dr. 
W. Norman Brown of the University of 
Pennsylvania, “hot as Hades” would have 
meant nothing to the ancient Zoroastrians: 
they pictured hell as silent, dark, and ex- 
tremely cold. 


"In the Tablet, British Roman Catholic 
weekly, appeared a report on 1940 doings 
of the Sacred Congregation of the Rota, 
Vatican tribunal on marriage. Of 76 pleas 
for annulments, only 21 were granted. As 
paupers, 31 petitioners got free legal coun- 
sel and won eleven of the decrees. In other 
words, the poor had a better statistical 
chance of gaining annulments than the 
rich. 


“ According to the Official Catholic Di- 
rectory for 1941, out last week, Catholics 
in the United States now number 22,293,- 
101, or an increase of 889,965 over 1940. 
Three archdioceses exceed the million mark 
in Catholic residents: Chicago, with 1,536,- 
100; Boston, with 1,500,382, and New 
York, with 1,004,173. The church has 21 
archbishops, 122 bishops, 35,839 professed 
priests, and 152,159 professed sisters and 
nuns. Chaplains on active duty increased 
from 58 to 269. 
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Dr. Malcolm S. MacLean, battler for Negroes, with a Negro pilot 


EDUCATION 


Better Break for the Negroes 





Tartly Urged by Hampton Head 


Malcolm MacLean as an orator is some- 
thing like a bee. Almost every sentence 
carries a sting that he developed early as 
a copy editor for The Minneapolis Trib. 
une and later sharpened as director of the 
University of Minnesota’s General Col- 
lege. Since last September the gray-haired, 
handsome educator has headed Hampton 
Institute in Virginia, which resembles 
General College in that both stress voca- 
tional schooling for students who aren't 
likely to have much use for pure aca- 
demics, but differs in that Hampton is 
Negro. It has turned out such great figures 
as the educator Booker T. Washington 
and the soprano Dorothy Maynor. 

At Hampton, MacLean has busied |im- 
self exploring the Negro field, visiting more 
than a score of other schools, and boning 
up on research. In New York last week 
he unburdened himself of a few first im- 
pressions in a stinging speech at a din- 
ner given him by the American Com- 
mittee for Democracy and Intellectual 
Freedom, sounding board of 60-odd liberal 
leaders in education. Some of his opinions: 


“ “While we make no bones about our 

fondness for black, brown, and _ white 

horses, dogs, cats, or birds, we do wrap 

up in the same kind of differences in pig- 

mentation among humans all kinds of 
. ° 9 

strange beliefs and fantasies. 


{{ Research shows that the nation’s 13, 
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900,000 Negroes are inherently no less in- 
tellivent than whites; given proper en- 
vironment, they produce their share of 
genitses. What cut down Negro IQ’s and 
expose the race to syphilis, tuberculosis, 
and pneumonia are poverty, poor diet, 
and “rotten living conditions,” which in 
turn are “largely attributable to the stu- 
pidities Of fear, prejudice, and supersti- 
tion.” 

€ Negroes have taken the lead from whites 
in national and regional cooperation among 
colleves, as a “democratic retreat from the 
rivalry, jealousy, and wasteful competition 
between dear old Siwash and dear old 
Hogwash.” 


©As one step toward interracial under- 
standing, Negro and white colleges should 
work out a “two-way flow” of personnel, 
with more Negro teachers lecturing at 
white schools and more whites at Negro 
schools. 


al 


Adventure in Education 


That schoolmen, unlike soldiers, can still 
get along without expensive equipment 
was demonstrated last week in a report 
published in the magazine School and 
Society. Prof. G. C. Morehart of Syra- 
cuse University told of a remarkably suc- 
cessful though inconspicuous adult-edu- 
cation project that cost practically noth- 
ing. 

About a year ago, he declared, Robert 
E. Van Deusen and Heaman H. Stevens, 
both graduate students under Morehart, 
decided to experiment with education for 
its own sake rather than credits or di- 
plomas. In their home town of Rich- 
mondville, N.Y., where Van Deusen was 
a Lutheran pastor and Stevens a high- 
school science teacher, they broached the 
idea of a free course for youths who 
couldn’t hope to go to college. 

To their surprise, six boys and seven 
girls aged 18 to 25 quickly took them up. 
The teachers borrowed some psychology 
textbooks and went to work, alternately 
using students’ homes as “classrooms.” 
Two hours a week for ten weeks the boys 
and girls studied five branches of psy- 
chology: adult, child, mob, war, and per- 
sonal. Afflicted with inferiority complexes, 
they significantly took much interest in 
the subject of fear. 

At the end, Van Deusen and Stevens 
note important changes in the thirteen. 
They were better dressed and better 
groomed. Feelings of inferiority vanished. 
Most noticeable was the case of X, a 
bright, lanky boy. Richmondville gener- 
ally considered him “no good,” and X 
himself seemed to agree. After the course, 
however, he suddenly reformed himself. 

Other teachers should do the same as 
Van Deusen and Stevens, said Morehart. 
All it takes is a little teaching skill and 
“some spirit of adventure.” 
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to break it in! 


but it makes your smoke sweeter, 
milder! It’s a really gentle pipe. 
And right away the honey starts a 
soft, flavory “cake”... that keeps 
all subsequent smokes as sweet as 
a nut. (Now pull out the stem... 
and see the little invention that con- 
denses and purifies the smoke, keeps 
it clean and good—and guess what! 
A little bowl reamer, too!) Get 
Imperial —she best-smoking pipe you 
can buy for $1.50. 


See the 
*“Curved"’ shapes 


You don’t have 


No—there’s absolutely no difference 
between your first smoke and Jater 
smokes—with this finely-made Im- 
perial Pipe! It tastes better, milder, 
smoother, more fragrant than other 
pipes because there’s honey in it!— 
real Sage honey sprayed and brushed 
into the bowl! When your tobacco 
first touches this honeyed interior 
there’s where the blending and 
“mellowing” starts! Your first puff 
tells you. You don’t taste the honey, 
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The famous $1. Yello-Bole 
that convinced millions of 

smokers that a GOOD pipe 
gives more smoking pleasure than 

cheap pipes. This is the Medium 
Dublin shape, at all dealers. The 
“5 Y best smoking pipe that $1 will buy! 


YELLO-BOLE ‘I 


There's More Pleasure In a Good Pipe 
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FOURTH ESTATE 





Preparedness Issues Keynote 


Editors’ Annual Round Table 


With the constantly increasing echoes 
of the European war and the bustle of a 
defense-busy Washington as their back- 
ground and theme, 146 members of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
met last week in their nineteenth annual 
convention in the nation’s capital. For 
two days of meetings and conferences in 
a smoke-filled ballroom atop the Willard 
Hotel, they sat in gilt-trimmed chairs and 
listened and talked. 

Generally, the editorial chiefs agreed 
with the New Deal’s foreign policy and 
the need for quick rearmament. Although 
there was no rabid crusading for or against 
war, there was a unanimity of belief that 
the nation was headed in that direction. 
The question of censorship, a vital issue 
up and down the Atlantic Coast, proved 
of only minor concern to inland and 
Western editors. 

As an aid to unclouding their minds, 
the newspapermen listened to the off-the- 
record discussions of Secretary of State 
Hull, British Ambassador Lord Halifax, 
and Col. William J. Donovan, unofficial 
government observer abroad. In addition, 
they heard encouraging words from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, talked informally on news- 
paper problems, and endured a steady 





For How Long? 


flow of speechmaking. Pausing briefly to 
conduct the business, they elected Dwight 
Marvin, 61-year-old Troy, N.Y., editor 
of The Times-Record, to succeed Tom 
Wallace of The Louisville Times as their 
president. 

Mr. Roosevelt, who in previous years 
had entertained the editors at White 
House conferences which occasionally had 
broken up in ill-feelings, conveyed his 
1941 message to the assemblage by letter. 


—! 


The President reiterated his determina. 
tion that there would be no mandatory 
censorship—a government action urged 
the previous week by some of the news- 
papers which published the movements 
of the British battleship Malaya des)jite 
Secretary Knox’s request for silence 
(Newsweek, April 21). “Free speech,” 
the President wrote, “is in undisputed })0s- 
session of publishers and editors, of re- 
porters and Washington correspondents 





St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Daniel R. Fitzpatrick 


a 
oat 


The Road Ahead 
Fitzpatrick’s history in crayon: Hitler’s broken promise of 1938 led to Churchill’s prophecy for Britain in 1941 


An Artist in Cartoons 


For more than 27 years Daniel R. Fitz- 
patrick, political cartoonist for The St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, has whittled down 
the most complicated economic, political, 
or social issue into a few simple strokes 
of his black crayon. Utilizing ridicule more 
often than direct attack, the slight, red- 
faced Irishman has constantly jabbed a 
satirical needle into crooked politicians, 
racketeers, war-crazy dictators—or “any- 
body who sticks his neck out” in this mad 
world. 

Syndicated in 35 American newspapers, 
Fitzpatrick cartoons have also been pub- 
lished throughout South America, Europe, 
and Asia. This week the 50-year-old jour- 
nalistic crusader of the drawing board, 
winner of the 1926 Pulitzer Prize, gained 
recognition for his artistic ability when his 
first New York show, a comprehensive 
exhibit of 90 cartoons, opened at the 
Associated American Artists Galleries 


a. oy, 


Associated American Artists 
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_, . So far as I am concerned it will 
remain there, for that is where it be- 
longs.” 

One verbal spanking of the editors was 
delivered by their retiring chief, while 
pleading for closer cooperation with the 
government policy of better inter-Ameri- 
can relations. The tall, white-haired edi- 
tor found the newspapers guilty of in- 
difference. “We have indulged, mala- 
droitiy and mistakenly,” Wallace said, “a 
superiority complex with regard to Latin 
Americans.” 

Another fault-finder provoking bitter 
round-table debate was Dr. Peter H. Ode- 
gard, Amherst College professor of politi- 
cal science. Prefacing his speech with the 
warning that he had no “soothing syrup,” 
the doctor let go with the accusation that 
newspapers needed independent and com- 
petent editors less responsible to the busi- 
ness Office and the advertiser and who 
would guard against too close a relation- 
ship with “the rich and powerful.” The 
vituperative reaction of the editors finally 
evoked an admittance from the professor 
that he had made a “dangerous generali- 



















zation.” 

A cheerier note fell on convention ears 
during the second day’s meetings, cli- 
maxed by the annual dinner, when Sid- 
ney Hillman, associate director of the 
Office of Production Management, re- 
ported employer-employe relations as “far 
more favorable than at any other time of 
equal industrial activity.” Referring to the 
recent strike wave, Hillman said: “Surely 
we have no right to place the blame upon 
labor without informing ourselves as to 
the underlying reasons.” 

After two days and two nights, the 
overconventioned editors headed back to 
their desks to digest what they had heard, 
keeping in mind Dr. Odegard’s remark: 
“An overworked editor is more danger- 
ous to society than a drunken driver.” 
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The AP Meeting 


On Monday of this week, the Associated 
Press ran up the curtain on four days of 
hewspaper conventioneering in New York,* 
holding its annual get-together at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. Prior to the business session, 
the more than 700 attending members had 
received word of how their non-profit, co- 
operative news-gathering organization had 
fared during 1940 in the annual report 
of the general manager, Kent Cooper, 
mailed out to member newspapers last 
week, 

The Cooper report was far from pessi- 
mistic. Despite the world-shaking events 
which had made “war reporting no longer 

. a prize for swivel-chair journalists,” 
as the general manager put it, the AP had 











_... 


“Others meeting besides the AP were the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association, 
the National Newspaper Promotion Association, 
and the United Press. 






























HAS BEEN A RK OF 


bubow Cuclémee 


FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


You’ re in for a matchless treat when 
you ask for Old Taylor. For 
Old Taylor is rare and dis- 
tinctive in flavor—an aris- 
tocrat among the fine bour- 
bons of Kentucky. And 
today, as for more than a 
half-century, Old ‘Taylor 
testifies to the genius of a 
master distiller, the late 
Colonel E. H.'Taylor 

Jr., who proudly 
endorsed this, his 
prize whiskey, 
with his name. 
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Within the ivy-covered walls of 
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financed the extended foreign coverage 
without increasing the membership assess- 
ments of $11,157,000. Also, in line with 
“the growing community of news interest 
in the Western Hemisphere,” news-gath- 
ering facilities were strengthened in Can- 
ada as well as in Latin America, where the 
AP now services 110 publications, as com- 
pared with 29 three years ago. 

The chief topic of the Monday business 
session, presided over by President Robert 
McLean, publisher of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin, centered about the altering of by- 
laws considered to be “shackling” the man- 
agement and impeding competition with 
rival news agencies. The members voted 
that a committee of nine be appointed by 
the chairman to present “such amendments 
and revisions of the by-laws which may be 
necessary or desirable in the interest of the 
AP.” As the first step, they unanimously 
approved one resolution rewording and 
clarifying the association’s objectives. 

At the annual luncheon, the members 
heard Jesse H. Jones, Secretary of Com- 
merce, Federal Loan Administrator, and 
publisher of The Houston Chronicle. 
“There is no room in America today for 
complacency .. . indifference . . . selfish- 
ness ... for profiteering of any kind,” he 
told them. The Secretary classified the 
nation’s press as “unequaled,” warned 
that with freedom and power goes respon- 
sibility, and declared that should censor- 
ship come “it will be brought on by those 


o 


— 
— 





shortsighted few who blindly and stub. 
bornly refuse to recognize the respongj- 
bility.” 













Off Again, On Again 


Miss Agnes Fahy, a reporter on The 
Ledger of Newark, N.J., and president of 
the local chapter of the American News. 
paper Guild, was fired in 1937 for alleged 
incompetence. The NLRB promptly or. 
dered her reinstated. But an appeal hung 
the case up until last Feb. 3, when the 
Third Federal Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Philadelphia unanimously held that the La. 
bor Board had no right to “police” employ- 
er-employe relationships after a collective. 
bargaining agreement was in operation. 

Four days later, however, the court de- 
cided that the case was of major consti- 
tutional importance and started reconsicer- 
ing the verdict, which originally had been 
reviewed by only three of the court’s five 
judges. Last week the tribunal finally re. 
versed itself in a four-to-one ruling. The 
majority opinion held that collective bar- 
gaining was “a continuing and developing 
process,” not necessarily concluded with 
the consummation of a contract. 

As a result, Miss Fahy was granted $7, 
500 in back wages and ordered restored to 
her job on the newspaper, now The Star- 
Ledger. But an appeal to the Supreme 
Court was indicated. 


















































Prize Photo: Wendell Willkie, who recently presented awards in the 
Press Photographers Association of New York competition (NEWSWEEK, 


April 7), finds himself the subject of a prize study. Egg-spattered and 
angry, Willkie was snapped by Borrie Kanter of The Chicago Times during 
the Presidential campaign in October. The photo won first place for Kanier 


in Editor & Publisher’s picture contest. 
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Dunne and Grant forsake whimsy 
for sentiment in ‘Penny Serenade’ 











MOVIES 





Comedy Team in Turnabout: 


Grant-Dunne Marriage Film 


Is a Sentimental Journey 


In their fictional past Irene Dunne and 
Cary Grant have played fast and twice as 
loose with the tie that binds, specifically 
in “The Awful Truth” and “My Favorite 
Wife.” Their turnabout in Columbia’s 
Penny SERENADE is something less than 
fair play. Here the comedy team produces 
a sentimental film that, sniffle for sniffle, 
ranks with the best in the tear-jerker class. 

This is the simple story of Roger and 
Julie Adams, a country newspaper owner 
and his wife who cannot have a child of 
their own, but finally bring themselves to 
adopt one. Morrie Ryskind’s script unfolds 
in a series of flashbacks as five phonograph 
records out of the Adamses’ past are 
played to raise the curtain on as many 
scenes. The early sequences are somewhat 
in the light-comedy vein expected from the 
co-stars. But the burden of the story is the 
inexperienced couple’s adventures with the 
adopted 5-year-old girl, their deep attach- 
ment for the growing child, and the unex- 
pected tragedy that almost ends in their 
separation. 

“Penny Serenade” is far from perfect. 
Having a title without meaning, it is lei- 
surely and quite Jong in the telling, and 
not always conceived in the coldest logic. 
And it is, of course, with box-office afore- 
thought, thoroughly sentimental. But 
whenever the sentiment threatens to get 
out of hand, George Stevens’ shrewd di- 
rection and the sincerity of the Dunne- 

(Continued on Page 65) 











Half the Battle 
Won! 


At the meeting this morning, no one will 
guess how far he has come. His voice steady, 
his answers sure, he will be in command of 
every situation because he is in command 
of himself. Only the habitual traveler on the 
20th Century Limited knows how much of 
the morning battle was won the night before. 


WHEN TOMORROW LOOMS IMPORTANT... 


take the Century 


tonight! 





Nerves relax, strain vanishes on 
your ‘‘Overnight Vacation’’ in 
the world’s most restful train! 


Your sense of ease begins the instant 
you enter private accommodations. 
Outside your window may be sunlight 
or storm. It will make no difference in 
the enjoyment of your trip or the time 
of your arrival. 

Relax in the spacious Observation 
Lounge or the leather-bound luxury of 
the Club Lounge. Soon dinner will be 
announced, a banquet fit for a king and 
royally served. Later this same smart 
diner will be transformed into a mod- 
ern club—the Cafe Century — where 


you enjoy music and refreshment. 

Retire when you will. Tonight no 
ups and downs will mar the smooth 
serenity of your slumber. For you are 
speeding over the one and only Water — 
Level Route, the smooth, mountainless 
roadbed from East to West. 

In the morning, fit and eager, your 
step will be light as you descend. No 
need to tell you then, what far-sighted 
executives have long agreed: it pays to 
ride the Century. 


~ ° 
Convenient Schedule 
Daylight Saving Time 
Lv. New York 6:00 P.M. Lv. Chicago 4:00 P.M. 
(Grand Central Terminal) (La Salle St. Station) 
Ar. Chicago 9:00A.M, Ar, New York 9:00 A.M. 
La Salle St, Station Grand Centra! Terminal) 


THE 20™ CENTURY LIMITED 


THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE 


---YOU CAN SLEEP 





18,086 Pipe Smokers 
are still missing! 


Among hard-to-please pipe 
smokers a high percentage natur- 
allyenthuseabout BONDSTREET. 
Applying this percentage we know 
that about 18,086 pipe-smoking 
readers of this magazine—for whom 
BONDSTREET isa “natural”—still 
have this grand discovery to make. 


So come out of hiding—and try 
BOND STREET! 

It contains a rare aromatic 
tobacco never before used in a pop- 
ular price mixture. Rich-tasting, 
bite-free—leaves no tobacco odor in 


the room—even the ladies approve. 


— 


Try it—today! Only 15¢. 








PIPE TOBACCO 
A PRODUCT OF PHILIP MORRIS 
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Prize Collection 


by JOHN O'HARA 





By the look of things, 
and especially do I mean 
a poll run off by the news- 
paper PM, that play by 
Lillian Hellman called 
“Watch on the Rhine” is 
what some of our English 
acquaintances might call 
a hot cert for the Pulitzer, 
the Critics’ Circle, and 
many other prizes for this 





Talley Method” is_ the 
best play of any season, 
including the season when 
“Alison’s House” won the 
Pulitzer Prize? Can Mr. 
Vernon be kidding PM 
when he picks “Claudia” 
as the best play? The 
best? 

Ah, now really, fellows. 
I haven’t seen “Native 








season. 

Well, this California 
outpost makes no com- 
plaint about that. This outpost, equipped 
though it be with long-range vision, 
second sight, and this and that optic 
power, has not been able, from a dis- 
tance of 3,000 miles, to catch a glimpse 
of “Watch on the Rhine,” and so I can- 
not raise objection to the choice, if 
that’s the way things turn out. 

Unfortunately for this piece, my 
copy of PM, containing the poll of the 
critics, has gone the way of yesterday’s 
paper, and I am compelled to trust my 
memory for individual pollings. Assum- 
ing you trust my memory, which usual- 
ly is pretty darn good, suppose we ex- 
amine the votes of some of the crit- 
ics who were not voting in favor of 
Miss Hellman’s undoubtedly worth- 
while play. 

I think I rather noticed that John 
Anderson, the gaunt and pun-loving 
critic for The Journal and American, 
has picked “The Talley Method” as his 
baby. That cute, amusing play by Rose 
Franken, “Claudia,” got one or tw. or 
three votes, and I’m sorry that I can’t 
recall who, besides Grenville Vernen of 
The Commonweal, voted for Miss 
Franken’s play. Burns Mantle, who is 
dean of the critics, and who through the 
years has displayed exquisite taste, 
sound judgment, and a transcendent 
love of the theater, is the only man who 
voted for “Native Son.” (I want to 
come back to Mr. Mantle in a minute.) 
The others seem to have gone over- 
board, off the deep end, the whole hog, 
and all out for Miss Hellman’s no 
doubt interesting work. 


Now with the exception of Mr. 
Mantle’s exception, I am unable to un- 
derstand what goes on in the minds of 
the dissenters. Does Mr. Anderson real- 
ly believe that S. N. Behrman’s “The 


Lillian Hellman the 


Wide World Son” and I haven’t seen 
accomplished Miss 

Hellman’s current contri- 
bution, but surely what we like to call 
the living theater has a better oxygen 
tent with “Native Son” and “Watch 
on the Rhine” than it has with 
“Claudia” and “The Talley Method.” 
I like Mr. Behrman, but I think he 
might be brought around to the opinion 
that his play could have been produced 
any year in the last five without caus- 
ing any more of a stir than usually 
should accompany the presentation of 
a Behrman-Ina Claire play (with Philip 
Merivale) . 

I adore Dorothy McGuire, but I hon- 
estly think that she and Miss Franken 
ought to exchange very handsom: 
Christmas gifts this year. In fact, Miss 
Franken ought to spend a little more 
on Miss McGuire than the other way. 
because without Miss McGuire the tal- 
ented Miss Franken wouldn’t have so 
terribly much. 


Getting back to Burns Mantle. I 
don’t know him. I’ve met him, but he 
doesn’t know me from a load of hay 
an understandable confusion when I re 
call that most of the times I’ve see! 
him I’ve needed a_ shave, haircut. 
whisky sour, and smooth worsted suit 

Through the years, as I said befor« 
he has been quietly keen, understand 
ing, sympathetic, and discriminating 
I’ve never known him to reach for a 
gag, and I’ve never known him to com 
promise with his standards. His books 
of “Best Plays” year after year ar 
what the late E. J. O’Brien should hav: 
done, but didn’t, with his collections o! 
best short stories. It gives me great 
pleasure to get in this little boost for a 
man who doesn’t expect it, seldom gets 
it, and never needs it. I am not a mem- 
ber of the Critics’ Circle, thoroughly 
disapprove of it, and never will join it. 


——-) 
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(Continued from Page 63) 
Grant performances restore order and 
credibility. Beulah Bondi and Edgar Bu- 
chanan are fine in the principal supporting 
roles. Buchanan, if you remember, is the 
California dentist turned part-time actor 
who built bearded bit roles in “When the 


‘ Daltons Rode” and “Arizona” into a 


screen career. Here, as a loyal friend of 
the impecunious Adamses and the only 
person On hand capable of bathing the 
newly arrived child, Buchanan turns in an 
assured full-length characterization. 


al 


Fun With a Familiar Theme 


Universal’s Mopet Wire is an unpre- 
tentious comedy, co-starring Dick Powell 
and Joan Blondell, and fashioned for the 
family trade. As such, it is a moderately 
amusing recapitulation of familiar con- 
ficts: job vs. motherhood; husband vs. 
wealthy employer; divorce vs. the inevi- 
table dewy-eyed reconciliation. The story 
adds little that is new to the record, but 
the stars, ably assisted by Charlie Ruggles, 
Lee Bowman, and Lucile Watson, manage 
to invest the proceedings with sufficient 
spontaneity. 


_ oo 





From Flatbush to the Follies 

If Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s ZIEGFELD 
Gmt is an unworthy companion piece to 
“The Great Ziegfeld,” which won the 
Academy award in 1936, at least the new 
musical is a bargain buy for moviegoers 
willing to settle for a lavish spectacle, 
flocks of pretty girls, and a large cast of 
prominent players. 

The great Ziegfeld himself never appears 
in this film, probably because a narrative 
built on the “Grand Hotel” plan doesn’t 
allow for footage commensurate with the 
importance of William Powell, who created 
the role in the earlier film. In attempting 
to dramatize the assorted triumphs and de- 
feats of a group of girls chosen by the off- 
stage Ziegfeld for “glorification” in his 
Follies, William Anthony McGuire and the 
adaptors of his story attempt more indi- 
vidual narratives than can be managed 
adroitly. 

Most important is the theme concerning 
Sheila Regan, a Flatbush working girl 
played by Lana Turner, and Gil Young, 
her truck-driver boy friend, a thankless 
role portrayed by James Stewart. Sheila 
loses her head almost the same moment 
liegfeld discovers her figure, and, as the 
new Follies beauty canters gaily down the 
primrose path, the disillusioned Gil takes 
after her by turning bootlegger. This love 
story ends dismally, if morally, all around 
and provides the “sweater girl” with her 
most important role to date. 

Judy Garland sings and dances her way 
enthusiastically from tank-town vaude- 








ALL DATED UP! Has them hanging 
on the phone for his call. Kreml keeps 
his hair looking naturally handsome, } 
lustrous, well-groomed. A tonic-dress- 
ing, Kreml contains beneficial oils 
that make your hair “easy to look at” 
as well as easy to comb, 


| ge that tap turned off when 
you comb your hair! Use 
Kreml instead — every day — for 
greaseless grooming. 

Kreml helps your hair instead 


* of harming it. For Kreml actually 


checks excessive falling hair, re- 
moves dandruff scales, relieves 
itching scalp. 

You too, ladies! Women say 








Wild Hair Walter: Scares girls away 
with that He-Man hair. Water-soaks 
his hair without thinking. Ought to 
know that water robs his hair of nat- 
ural oils— leaves it dry and brittle. 
Kreml helps overcome dryness, con- 
trols uppity hair. 


“Slick” Sylvester: Thinks that plaster- 
ing his hair with sticky grease makes 
him a “smoothie”. Frequently has 
dandruff, too. Girls give him the go- 
bye. Kreml is not at all greasy. It 
makes hair look naturally well- 
groomed and removes dandruff scales. 


Billiard Ball Bill: “—but he has a 
heart of gold, Mary, and isn’t as old 
as he looks!” Poor old Bill. Kreml 
and proper care might have helped 
him keep his hair. Too bad. Too late. 
Nothing will bring it back now. 


Kreml keeps coiffures lovely and 
lustrous. It conditions your hair 
before a permanent — works won- 
ders after one. 

Get Kreml at your drugstore or 
barber shop. Ask for Kreml Sham- 
poo at the same time. It has a 
gentle 80% olive oil base that 
leaves your hair more thoroughly 
cleansed, easier to handle. " 


DONT USE WATER A USE 


KREML = 





ville to the New Amsterdam Theater, and 
Charles Winninger as her father turns out 


REMOVES DANDRUFF SCALES = CHECKS EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR 


NOT GREASY—MAKES THE HAIR BEHAVE 











FIRST LET'S SEE WHAT NEWSWEEK SAYS 














» No offense intended, Professor! But such 
variable items as charts and statistics are 
enough to give the most ardent young econ- 
omists headaches. And when it comes to 
understanding what’s really going on in 
foreign and domestic spheres of action, in 
business, labor, politics . . . well, the young 
aren’t the only ones who find it difficult to 
sort out the facts from the phonies. Take 
these prime puzzlers in this week’s headline 
happenings: 


What's France’s Part in Nazi Libyan Drive? 
Is Government Seeking Higher Wages for Labor? 
Will New Tax Schedule Curb Inflation? 


Know the answers? If you’ve read this copy 
of NEWSWEEK thoroughly, you do... for 
these are but a few of the many questions 
in the news answered in today’s NEwswEEK! 
Maybe you’ve wondered how it’s done... 
wondered at NEWSWEEK’s ability to throw 
into sharp focus the salient features of each 
week’s happenings; to relate individual 
events to the broad panorama of world 
events. Our lead Foreign story, beginning 
on page 21, serves as an example of how 
we do it. 

With Yugoslavia gone, with outnumbered 
Anglo-Greek armies forced inch by inch 
down the Grecian peninsula, the Battle of 
the Balkans seems about over. But our 
Foreign Department doesn’t think so, 
doesn’t think it will be over until peace 
comes again to the entire Near East. Joseph 
B. Phillips, our Foreign Editor, knows the 
Balkans, Russia and Southeastern Europe 


* 
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intimately—he spent seven years in that 
part of the world—and he knows, too, that 
the Balkans are just one stone in what the 
British call the Are of Empire. Iraq is 
another stone—as are Egypt and the Suez. 
And Russia stands on the sidelines. 

So our Foreign experts decided the Bal- 
kan fighting must be viewed as but one 
phase of the war in the East, with the duels 
on the Libyan desert another phase of the 
same battle, the coup in Iraq a third, the 
Russo-Japanese pact a fourth. Working 
on this theory, Phillips and his New York 
Staff queried Newsweek correspondents 
abroad and our Washington Bureau—and 
evidence aplenty soon came pouring in. By 
mid-morning Monday, Phillips and his staff 
in the New York office were wading through 
baskets piled high with cable and teletype 
messages, phoned reports, statistical and 
background data. 

Then began the vital work of sifting, 
weighing and judging ...a job that called 
into action all the on-the-scenes experience 
of our Foreign Department and the Edito- 
rial Board; all the accumulated knowledge 
of years of close contact with the men and 
places now making headlines. 

From it came the Significance that fol- 
lows our story on the Battle of the Near 
East ...freighted paragraphs that give you 
the distillate of authority and knowledge. 
And because the Significance of the News 
is a basic element in our editorial pattern, 
it’s little wonder that more than 450,000 
thoughtful, responsible families, people like 
yourself, are saying “FIRST LET’S SEE 
WHAT NEWSWEEK SAYS!” 


A Well-informed Public is America’s Greatest Security 





Hear ““AHEAD of the HEADLINES” 
Newsweek on the air every Thursday night over stations of the 
NBC Blue Network, 10:30 E. S.T.—9:30 C. $.T.—7:30 P.S.T. 
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to be the Gallagher of the famous Galla- 
gher-and-Shean team, while Shean is 
played with nostalgic gusto by Al Shean 
himself. However, the others in the cast 
have little more to do than remind you, 
every so often, that they’re around. Tony 
Martin’s contribution is confined to his 
singing; Hedy Lamarr’s histrionics are lim- 
ited to looking preternaturally glamorous; 
along with them Jackie Cooper, Paul Kel- 
ly, Philip Dorn, Edward Everett Horton, 
and a number of other capable players 
mark time between the musical numbers, 
old and new. 


Romance With the Hiccups 


Hiceups, chronic though refined, sound 
the recurrent keynote of THat UNcerTAIN 
Fereiine, Ernst Lubitsch’s first independ- 
ent production. Made in partnership with 
Sol Lesser for United Artists, this satirical 
consideration of psychoanalysis, surreal- 
ism, and sex is a featherweight but di- 
verting plotpourri for the sophisticated. 

Jill Baker, portrayed by Merle Oberon, 
is the victim with the agitated glottis. On 
the advice of friends, she takes her hiccups 
to Alan Mowbray, a fashionable psycho- 
analyst. Up to this consultation Jill had 
imagined that she was happily married 
to Melvyn Douglas, although he, in addi- 
tion to his romantic shortcomings, had 
the irritating habit of poking her unex- 
pectedly in the ribs, murmuring the while 
a playful, if abstracted, “Keeks!” 

But now Jill begins to wonder, and when 
her hiccups miraculously disappear before 
the amorous advances of one Sebastien, a 
new life is indicated. Sebastien, really 
Burgess Meredith, is a concert pianist 
who, although he can’t quite bring himself 
to play in public, is otherwise amazingly 
uninhibited. He moves into the Baker 
home; Mr. Baker moves to a hotel; and 
then Donald Ogden Stewart’s script moves 
back to the original arrangement. 

The chief weakness of the film is that 












Hiccup fest: Oberon and Douglas 








“Now will you remember you can get good rum 
without paying an import tax?” 


0, NO, NO! You don’t have to pay an import tax 

for good rum! DAIQUIRI Coctelera Rum from 
Puerto Rico—considered one of the world’s greatest 
rums—is as duty-free as air—and twice as delicious! 
Try it! In any rum drink, this magnificent rum 
tastes so grand you'll be a walking ad for it once 


you do! 
DAIQuiRA| 
GOGTELERA 
RUA 


either “White” or “Gold,” both 86 proof 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sole Distributor 
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LISTEN TO “AHEAD OF 


on the air every Thursday night 10:30 
E.S.T., 9:30 C.S.T., 7:30 P.S.T. 





Network Stations. o 








THE HEADLINES” 
NEWSWEEK 


- NBC Blue 





TE) AMERICAS 


27 inch $179. 
30 inch $235. 
. £.0.B, \ 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


BUY TORO AND 
SAVE MONEY! 


In the Starlawn, we 
give you far greater 
strength, less weight, 
easier handling and more 
for your dollar than in 
any mower we ever built. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 

















And here —to put it candidly — 

Are the pictures you will see: 

That’s you content; that’s you well-fed; 

That’s you asleep in a feather bed; 

That’s you collecting a winning bet: 

That's you checked in at the Nicollet! ' 


















































THE IRON F°*~ 


Chicago Hotel Man 
Finds True Firing 
Economy 


You can profit from 

Morris DeWoskin’s 

experience. As the op- 

erator of a number of 

hotels, he has had a 

wide experience in the 

purchase and opera- 

Morris R. DeWoskin tion of all ty es of 

firing equipment. For example, in the Chateau 

Hotel, Chicago, DeWoskin first tried liquid 

fuel. High fuel bills led him next to try a 

“cheap” stoker. But repair bills were high, 

and the “cheap” stoker could burn only 

higher nent — Finally DeWoskin turned 

to Iron Fireman. Down went fuel and operat- 

ing costs; up went tenants’ satisfaction with 

heating. DeWoskin has bought a total of 11 

Iron Fireman stokers; and has influenced 
the purchase of more than 100! 


Cheap Equipment Costly 


He writes: “. . . Some time ago I purchased 


two other makes of stokers because they were 
cheaper in price than yours at the beginning 

. they proved more costly, due to their 
somiteteal high repair bills and their inability 
to burn other than expensive coals.” 


What can YOU save? We will gladly 


make a free Iron Fireman Engineering Survey 
—similar to the surveys we have made for 
DeWoskin. We will work in collaboration 
with your own plant engineer or consulting 
engineer. Mail coupon. 


IRON FIREMAN 


i 4 fiC GIOAL STOKERS 


4 Iron Freeman Manvuracturine Co. 

(Portland, Ore.; Cleveland; Toronto). 
i Mail to: 3161 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

(0 See me about making, free, Iron Fireman Survey. 
{ (1 Send illustrated folder on DeWoskin experience. 


Name i 


Address i 
So 2 SS A 
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the director has only a flimsy and some- 
times silly framework to build on. Half 
a dozen scenes, however, offer the famous 
Lubitsch “touch” at its barbed best. The 
co-stars are as good as you might ex- 
pect; Burgess Meredith, giving his deft- 
est comedy performance to date, is even 
better. 








MUSIC 


Uproar for Grace Moore: 





Singer Cheered and Decorated 
in First Mexico City Visit 


When Grace Moore’s first movie hit, 
“One Night of Love,” reached Mexican 
audiences in the fall of 1934, its success 
was immediate and enormous, since Latins 
are susceptible to both good music and 
blondes. However, in the years since the 
film’s sensational premiére, the rush of a 
triple-threat career of making five addi- 
tional pictures, singing on the radio, and 
appearing in opera has kept the golden- 
haired soprano away from her thousands 
of fans south of the border. 

But last week her long-awaited and 
much talked-about first visit came off. 
Arriving by plane from Minneapolis, 
Minn., Miss Moore precipitated just the 
kind of uproar which, even after years 
of such goings-on, still most delights her 
small-town Tennessee heart. Greeted by 
howling fans and smothered under bou- 
quets of tropical flowers, she was whirled 
into Mexico City by a siren-shrieking po- 
lice escort. Two days later, she was taken 
to the City Hall and presented with her 


seventh foreign decoration.* Then, at the 
first of her three scheduled concerts jn 
Mexico City—one last week and two this 
week—the singer won an ovation from the 
crowd which packed the beautiful Palace 
of Fine Arts. Not even the disastrous 
earthquake which rocked the city April 
15 (see page 32) hampered the celebration 
or cut down the turnout. 

The applause, the flowers, the fans, the 
brass bands—none of these is new to Miss 
Moore. But to the round-faced preity 
young girl from Jellico, Tenn., who, twenty 
years ago, shined up the seat of her blue- 
serge suit as she sat outside the offices of 
every producer on Broadway and literally 
haunted them into giving her jobs, such 
demonstrations still mean plenty. And that 
they continue to come off more than three 
years after her last picture means even 
more: she feels that the musical-comedy 
star and movie glamour girl has at last 
neared her life’s ambition to become a real, 
honest-to-goodness, serious musical artist 

It was that ambition which made the 
singer leave musical comedy as a rising 
young star some fifteen years ago when 
she was singing such Irving Berlin hits as 
“Remember” in his Music Box Revue. 
Turned down when she auditioned for the 
Metropolitan Opera, she threw up Broad- 
way and went abroad to study seriously. 
In two years the driving ambition and in- 
exhaustible energy which completely wears 
out those who surround her had won her 
a contract with the Met. Turning to 
movies “to take the high hat off music,” 





*A commemorative gold medal of Mexico 
City. Miss Moore’s other foreign decorations 
are from Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, 
France, and Cuba. 


"Apex Newsphotos 


Welcome south of the border: Grace Moore and Mexico City police escort 
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in seven more years she was making more 
than half a million dollars a year through 
the screen and radio. 

Then, in 1938, because “one ‘One Night 
of Love’ is fine, but five of them give both 
me and the public a case of acute indiges- 
tion,” the restless Miss Moore walked out 
on Hollywood. Going to France, she threw 
herself into six months’ intensive work on 
the opera “Louise,” studying with the 
composer himself, Gustave Charpentier. 
And her revival of that work at the Met- 
ropolitan early in 1939 revealed a new 
Grace Moore, a singer whose artistry had 
begun to catch up with her personality. 
Today, the music public which once was 
prone to laugh her off takes her and her 
warm golden voice quite seriously—to the 
tune of regular sellouts when she appears 
at the Met and an annual gross for herself 
from opera and concert appearances alone 
of well over $100,000. 





Hep-Cat Wow on Exhibit 


Seven weeks ago New York City’s Park 
Commissioner, Robert Moses, reported to 
Mayor Fiorello La Guardia on the state 
of the city’s museums, declaring them to 
be “stuffy” and “musty.” Their dignified 
trustees, he suggested, should take cog- 
nizance of “what the average roughneck 
outside is thinking about.” Last week the 
stately marble walls of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History on Central Park 
West nevertheless resounded to non-stuffy 
noises: the hot beat of the drum and the 
sound of children yelling “boogie! boogie!” 
as Gene Krupa, band leader and drum- 
mer, lectured 1,100 youngsters on “The 
History and Origin of Drums and Their 
Use in Modern Rhythms.” 

Dr. James P. Chapin, associate curator 
of birds, introduced Krupa by placing on 
his head a straw hat of the African Mang- 
betu tribe, topped by red parrot feathers. 
Wearing this, the young “king of the hide 
hitters” developed the thesis that the fun- 
damental drum beats, which he demon- 
strated on his own timpani, have not 
changed since the beginning of time. To 
illustrate the close link between African 
rhythms and modern dance tunes he played 
a Bahutu chant and dance—recorded by 
the Armand Denis-Leila Roosevelt expedi- 
tion to Africa in 1935—and then ran off 
his own band’s recording of: “The Blue 
Rhythm Fantasy,” having the children 
clap their hands in time to both to prove 
that the rhythms are identical. This 
brought down the house. So did the final 
number, “Drum Boogie,” which Krupa 
played with all the facial contortions and 
yells that hep cats love. 

Krupa, now 32, got his first chance to 
play the drums publicly at the age of 13, 
but his start in the big time came when 
he joined Benny Goodman’s orchestra 
seven years ago. Then, in 1938, he stepped 
out on his own. He celebrates the third 











WESTINGHOUSE 
FLUORESCENT 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT THE AMAZING NEW 
LIGHT SOURCE— WESTINGHOUSE MAZDA “F’ LAMPS 


Q, Can I Use Fluorescent Lighting 
* Without Changing the Wiring in My 
Building ? 
A The increased efficiency, and, there- 
* fore, the increased light output of 
Westinghouse Mazda Fluorescent lon s 
will permit improvements in lighting with- 
out the added expense of additional wiring 
or rewiring, provided high power factor 
equipment is used. (High power factor pro- 
vides greater use of wiring capacity, less 
loss of electricity in the wires, and more 
efficient operation of equipment.) 


Q. Is Fluorescent Lighting COOLER? 


A, Yes. Westinghouse Mazda F Lamps 

* generate =~ about (th the radiant 
energy per unit of light. Thus they are ideal 
for lighting air conditioned areas, and are 
especially suiteble for lighting — 
. . - flowers, candies and vegetables. Being 
cooler, fluorescent lighting is also less tiring 
on office employees. 


Q. What Kind of Fixtures Should I Use? 


A, Leading manufacturers offer a wide 

* range of Fluorescent Lighting fixtures 
designed to give you the full value of West- 
inghouse Mazda F Lamps. The type to use 
depends upon the lighting job to be done in 
your particular case. Your local Westing- 
house Mazda Lamp distributor will be 
glad to make recommendations. 


FOR ALL THE ANSWERS 
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SAVE MONEY! 


@ On January Ist, prices of Westinghouse 
Mazda “F” Lamps were drastically 
reduced. 

Now, in addition to lower prices, quan- 
tity consumers of all types of Westing- 
house Mazda Lamps can enjoy new 
bigger discounts. 

Purchases of $5.00 or more, 20% Discount 
Purchasesof$15.00 or more, 25% Discount 


New! 65 WATT 
WESTINGHOUSE 
MAZDA “F” LAMP 





@ The ideal Fluorescent size for offices, 
restaurants, stores and hotels—36" by 
2". Gives cool, pleasing light. Colors: 
Daylightand3500° White. List price $2.75. 


See Your Local Westinghouse 
Mazda Lamp Distributor 











7-TUBE 


PHILCO 


Thrilling tone ... power, sensitivity and se- 


lectivity never before known or expected in a 
portable radio is now yours, thanks to a sen- 
sational 7-tube circuit, newly developed by 
Philco engineers. Gives you fine performance 
where ordinary portables fail. Plays any- 
where, indoors or outdoors, on self-contained 
battery or any house current. Model 842T, 
illustrated, $29.95, complete with batteries. 


Models from #1925 to $3995 


Complete with Batteries 


RADIO 


Amazing Tone, Power and 
Performance for Your Car! 


Philco ... world’s largest manufacturer of 
automobile radios . . . brings you for 1941 the 
greatest values ever produced for tone, per- 
formance, features and beauty at any price 
you wish to pay. Enjoy your favorite pro- 
grams as you ride; keep up with the news; 
install a Philco... America’s Favorite Radio 
.».in your car. 

Easily Installed, with Controls and Speaker to 

Match the Panel of Any Car, New or Old. 


Models from $1995 to $5 925 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 
Krupa whamming the signal drum 
to prove swing rhythm’s not new 


anniversary of this occasion on April 21, 
when his band follows Jimmy Dorsey’s in 
the Café Rouge of the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania for its first New York hotel en- 
gagement. 


RECORD WEEK 


When Lynn Fontanne recited Alice 
Duer Miller’s narrative poem, THe Wuirte 
Cuirrs or Dover, over the NBC network 
last fall, public reaction was so enthusias- 
tic that the performance, which included 
background music written by Frank Black, 
was repeated two weeks later. Since then 
the little volume has become second on the 
national list of best-selling nonfiction, and 
now Miss Fontanne has recorded her dra- 
matic presentation for Victor (three 12- 
inch records in album, $3.50). Black’s 
music as played under the baton of Arthur 
Lank is appropriate and unobtrusive. 

Old Vienna is recaptured again in Re- 
DISCOVERED Music or JOHANN STRAUSS, 
Votume II, recorded for Columbia by 
Howard Barlow and the Columbia Broad- 
casting Symphony (three 12-inch records 
in album, $3.50). The selections were 
chosen from among some 1,600 Viennese 
compositions of the 1850s acquired by the 
Library of Congress just before the An- 
schluss, and only part of one of this group, 
which includes “Motor Waltz,” “Cham- 
pagne Polka,” and “Mail Express Polka,” 
has ever been recorded before. 

Of all its pop recordings, Victor singles 
out Barry Wood’s smooth performance of 
Tue Turnos I Love as the tune you'll be 
humming through the spring. The young 
baritone, who was a $60-a-weeker on the 


CBS staff until he succeeded Lanny Ross 
as soloist and master of ceremonies on 
Lucky Strike’s Your Hit Parade in No. 
vember 1939, has now had that spot longer 
than anyone before him. On the flip-cver 
of this record he sings TALKING TO 
WInp. 








ART 


Good Will Envoys on Canvas 


Last week the cream of contemporary 
American art—almost 300 canvases 
130 of the United States’ best-kn: 
painters—went on view at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art in New York City. 
The exhibit will remain there only nine 
days, April 19 to 27, and will not be shown 
elsewhere in the United States. Instead, 
the pictures will be shuffled into free 
separate exhibitions to tour the east, west, 
and north coasts of South America under 
the egis of Nelson A. Rockefeller’s Office 
for Coordination of Commercial and Cul- 
tural Relations Between the American 
Republics. 

Selection of the pictures was the job of 
representatives of five New York museums 
—Brooklyn, Metropolitan, Whitney, Nat- 
ural History, and Modern Art—under the 
direction of Mrs. Helen Appleton Read, 
New York writer and lecturer. Drawn pri- 
marily from these museums, the paintings 
also came from 66 more galleries and pri- 
vate collections. 

Chronologically, the exhibit ranges from 
paintings by Maurice Prendergast (1859- 
1924) and John Sloan, 69-year-old dean of 
American artists, to those by one of Amer- 
ica’s youngest prominent painters, Andrew 
Wyeth, 23. With the idea of showing South 
Americans what the United States looks 
like, the selection contdins a high percent- 
age of American landscapes, like Peter 
Hurd’s “Ranch near Encimo,” Thomas 
Benton’s “Louisiana Rice Fields,” Ernest 
Fiene’s “Skyline under Brooklyn Bridge,” 
and Aaron Bohrod’s “Chicago Street in 
Winter.” Nor does it neglect the abstract 
canvases of such painters as Arshile Gorky 
and Stuart Davis. 

One collection of 70 oils and 50 water 
colors goes up in Buenos Aires at the end 
of June, then travels to Rosario, Argen- 
tina; Montevideo, Uruguay; and to Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo in Brazil. A second 
group of the same size opens in Mexico 
at the same time, takes a long jump to 
Santiago, Chile, in time for a Sept. 1 open- 
ing in conjunction with the festival. of the 
400th anniversary of the founding of Santi- 
ago, and then heads north again for ap- 
pearances in Lima, Peru, and Quito, Ecua- 
dor. Meanwhile, a small exhibition of only 
40 oils will be on view at Bogota, Colom- 
bia; Caracas, Venezuela, and Havana, 
Cuba. All three will return to the States 
the middle of next winter. 
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RADIO 


Canadian Laughs With Sparks 


Until last year, broadcasts sponsored by 
America’s neighbors over United States 
standard-wave stations to attract tourists 
and commerce were something of a rarity. 
Then came a series of travel talks over 
NBC paid for by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, in conjunction with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and the Canadian Nation- 
al Railways, and the sponsorship of the 
Washington Merry Go Round broadcast 
by Brazil. 

[his week the most ambitious program 
yet was launched: the Ned Sparks Show, 
a thirteen-week, $150,000 variety spot 
bankrolled by the Ontario Provincial Gov- 
ernment. Originating in Toronto’s Hart 
House Theater on Sundays between 5:30 
and 6 p.m. EST, it is piped from station 
CFRB to 51 CBS stations in the United 
States. 

[he producer and star is the 57-year-old 
Ned Sparks, Hollywood comic, whose 
dead pan and raucous voice have figured 
in some 75 films. Stricken ill last year, he 
returned to his native Canada, later re- 
covering his health and turning to war 
work when the Army rejected him because 
of his age. The idea of the broadcast was 
developed with Premier Mitchell F. Hep- 
burn of Ontario, a boyhood friend. As- 
sisted by Sair Lee, a former Chicago art- 
ists’ model, as the featured singer, and 
by Luigi Romanellits band, Sparks pro- 
vides the show’s punch through his sour- 
puss gaggery with guests and his brushes 
with a mythical, wood-nibbling beaver 
named Fogarty. 














“ Last week, another good-will program, 
but of the noncommercial type, made its 
debut: the Chinese Good Neighbor Hour. 
Beamed directly to Asia from San Fran- 


Ned Sparks, radio envoy 
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industry, echoed by singing rails, humming high 
ways and the drone of air transports overhead. 
In this hour of destiny Douglas is proud to re 
double every effort assuring America’s military 
air supremacy and proud to have built the 
equipment with which our airlines join surface 
Douglas 


communications to get thé job done 


Aircraft Company Inc., Santa Monica, California 

























Plan your summer vacation NOW. 
Send TODAY for pictorial presenta- 
tion of the vacation of your heart's 
desire. For FREE descriptive booklet, 
send coupon below—NOW! 
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For 
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Wide World 


Good will: a nightly broadcast from KGEI, San Francisco, to China 


cisco’s Chinatown nightly from 12 to 1 
am. PST by General Electric’s KGEI 
transmitter, the broadcast consists of Chi- 
nese operas, music, newscasts, and special 
events in both Cantonese and Mandarin 
dialects. The show was arranged by the 
great tong, the Chinese Six Companies. 
For the premiére, messages from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Chiang Kai-shek were 
read. 





ms 


Preparedness Via Kilocycles 


In 1916-17, obliged to use the combined 
screen, stage, platform, and press to tap 
the entire country, government agencies 
and civic groupg faced an enormous task 
in making Americans sufficiently prepared- 
ness-minded. Today, with history repeat- 
ing itself, the job has a powerful new ally 
that was largely unbeard of 25 years ago— 
the radio. This barrage of kilocycles is sell- 
ing defense and pro-Americanism in 
speeches, plays, music, and special features 
in such volume that a survey last week in- 
dicated a possible new cycle in radio pro- 
grams in the offing. 

The main contributor to this barrage is 
Uncle Sam himself. The Treasury Depart- 
ment, for example, next week will launch 
a drive to sell Defense Savings Bonds over 
New York’s foreign-language stations, us- 
ing Hollywood stars, sports celebrities, 
and others. The Interior Department, 
which now airs the Conservation Re- 
porter over MBS, is planning a new 
series of The American Parade, spotlight- 
ing the nation’s spiritual and material re- 
sources. 

The Department of Justice’s I Am an 
American will soon be co-sponsored by the 
American Legion, the DAR, and other 
groups. It presents each week such re- 
nowned figures as Albert Einstein, Irving 
Berlin, and Thomas Mann. And on May 
17 it will present patriotic readings, by 
Maurice Evans, from Walt Whitman’s 
works. In addition, the government is us- 


ing radio widely to recruit men for the 
armed forces and defense industries. 

The networks themselves have a raft of 
patriotic programs, with more on the way. 
Mutual’s This Is Fort Dix is one of the 
best shows emanating from Army camps. 
Others in MBS’s batch include The Amer- 
icas Speak, broadcast in cooperation with 
Rotary International, and Defense in 
Action. Next week, the system’s ace Wash- 
ington newscaster, Fulton Lewis Jr., will 
tour defense-industry centers as Your De- 
fense Reporter. 

Columbia’s top contribution is The Free 
Company, which gives dramas _ from 
famous pens to combat un-Americanism. 
Dear Mom, humorous skit on Army camp 
life, and Jobs for Defense, are other CBS 
stellar offerings. 

NBC last week began presenting Speak- 
ing of Liberty, with Carl Van Doren as 
first guest star, and next week will offer 
The Home of the Brave, a show formerly 
on CBS which features fighters for de- 
mocracy. Two other top-notch NBC pa- 
triotic programs are Defense for America 
and the I Am an American broadcast. 

And finally, the nation’s little independ- 
ent stations are doing their bit. The shows 
are smaller but designed to the same end: 
to drum the vital need for preparedness 
into every American ear. 





Up With Fibber and Molly 


One of the more spectacular feats of 
radio has been the climb in national popu- 
larity of the Fibber McGee and Molly 
show, aired over NBC on Tuesdays from 
9:30 to 10 p.m. EST. Transferring broad- 
casting headquarters from Chicago to 
Hollywood in 1939, Jim and Marian Jor- 
dan, who play the famous duo, moved up 
steadily from eleventh place to almost 
shoulder level with the great Benny, Hope, 
McCarthy, and Cantor shows. 

Last week, on their sixth anniversary 
with Johnson’s Wax, the Illinois-born Jor- 
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dans, already the nation’s No. 1 weekday 
program, heard still sweeter news: the 
April Hooper Radio Report, a listener 
check made during broadcasts, put their 
program at the head of all the top-notch 
evening scripts, leading Benny, Winchell, 
Hope, and McCarthy in that order. And 
the Cooperative Analysis of Broadcasting, 
another checker, disclosed that Benny, first 
in iis survey, was suffering the usual pre- 
summer slump while the Fibber McGee 
show, third, along with McCarthy, second, 
actually were garnering listeners. 

The main reasons for the Jordans’ re- 
cent rating rise are a wider Eastern audi- 
ence and publicity through guesting on 
other shows. Their program has long aban- 
doned tall tales for fast-talking situation 
comedy peppered with folksy patter and 
cracker-barrel wit. Such gaglines as 
“*Tain’t funny, McGee” and “That ain’t 
the way I heerd it” still spotlight the 
humor. 








BOOKS 





Plantation Empire at War 


Idwal Jones’ Biack Bayov is a rich 
and thrilling tale of a Louisiana feudal 
baron’s last-ditch stand. As anyone who 
has ever read one of this writer’s jewel- 
like stories knows, the man is an im- 
pressionist painter in words. This novel is 
a distillate of bayou-country atmosphere: 
the gleam of heavy silver in darkened 
plantation halls, the whiff of white mule 
on a trapper’s breath, and the slither of a 
bateau through liana-hung marshes. 

Capt. Hosea Tone, devoted Bourbon 
drinker and last descendant of a Breton 
adventurer who had founded the great 
sugar plantation of Egremont, returns 
home after the 30-year absence stipulated 
in the will of his great-uncle. He runs 
straight into trouble, first incurring the 
hostility of his overseer, who had saved the 
plantation from ruin, then colliding with 
the tough Cajun trappers who lived in 
“arks” in the bayous and hunted muskrats 
for a thin living. The struggle between the 
big house and the trappers develops com- 
plications when the Cajun steward of 
Egremont falls in love with a_ wild 
daughter of the swamps and finds his 
loyalties divided. Then Nature takes the 
conflict out of everyone’s hands and settles 
it in her own fashion. (Biack Bayov. 
80 pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New 
York, $2.50.) 





Beneath the Blitz 


Early in April, Quentin Reynolds left 
Canada on a convoyed freighter to return 
to his Collier’s job of covering Hitler’s 
blitz on London. On his short vacation 
in America he had appeared on the stage 
with his film, “London Can Take It,” and 














































This Small Republie 


e A family is a nation in miniature, 
sharing many of the same privileges 
and problems. One problem that is 
vital to every family—and every na- 
tion—is the problem of preparedness. 

History shows that a nation can 
continue to enjoy those things it holds 
dear only if that nation takes mea- 
sures to protect them. Independence, 
national integrity, the democratic 
way of life . . . for these privileges 
our Republic is now building a great 
national defense. 

Similarly, a family will have only 
those privileges in the future for which 
provision is made in advance. Secur- 
ity, educational opportunities, the per- 
sonal independence that comes with a 


guaranteed income . . . these are the 
blessings that millions of American 
men assure to their families and them- 
selves through mutual life insurance. 

Are these advantages to be part of 
the future that you foresee? They lie 
within your reach. You can provide 
them immediately; for a family’s 
defense, unlike a nation’s, does not 
require time to build. Through life 
insurance, a family’s defense program 
begins with the first premium deposit. 

To prepare now . . . to protect your 
own small republic... call in a New 
England Mutual Career Underwriter 
today. Trained and experienced, he 
will help you plan your program 
without cost or obligation. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of BOSTON 


George Willard Smith, -President ° 


Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA—1835 
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fact puzzles you 


LOOK it up at once in 


the F. & W. NEW STANDARD 


LEARN quickly, easily, 


accurately from this great refer- 
ence volume. 
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You can rely on 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 


Di ti UNABRIDGED ~ 
to tell you: y 
®@ The accepted way to spell any word. 


@ The right way to say any word. 
@ The correct meaning of any word. 


@aF~ You will prefer the NEW STANDARD 
because of these exclusive, time-saving, error- 
preventing features: 

1. Single alphabetical order for all words. 


The most-used, present-day meanings of 
words are given first, 


dictionary of the living language. 
Always up to date. Changes and additions 
made with every new printing—type kept 
standing. 


3 No useless ‘‘dead’’ words included. The 


A REAL, RELIABLE 
UNABRIDGED DIC- 
TIONARY ... over 2800 
pages; 7048 illustrations, 
including color plates. 
S-e your bookseller, or 
write to the publishers. 


Only $18. 


Thumb Indexed, 
Buckram Binding 
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Oddments of zoology: the platypus, which is not extinct... 

















From ‘The Lungfish and the Unicorn’ (Modern Age) 
... and the dodo, which is 


had seen his book, “The Wounded Don’t 
Cry,” become a bést seller. Furthermore, 
he had gone before a Senate committee as 
an expert witness—“None of the senators 
wanted facts; they asked for opinions. I 
had no opinions and made a bad witness.” 
He had lunched with Wendell Willkie and 
had a half hour with the President— 
“about as exciting a thing as ever hap- 
pened to me.” But with all this activity, 
Reynolds found time to whip together 
A Lonpon Drary from notes and letters 
he’d written on the spot in England. 
This is background material and color 
for more formal dispatches—things like 
the lyrics of bawdy songs the English 
sing about the war, and especially about 
the Italians; the price of American ciga- 
rettes, $2 a carton; how irritating it is to 
have bombs rattle expensive Scotch off the 
table; how the King still travels in an 
old-fashioned limousine trimmed with 
the plate glass that most Londoners shun. 
Like Reynolds’ other book, only more so, 
this is shirtsleeve writing at its best, per- 
sonality stuff on the biggest story in the 
world. (A Lonpon Diary. 304 pages. 
Random House, New York. $2.) 


Zoologist in Wonderland 


A modern layman’s bestiary is Willy 
Ley’s Tue LunGrisH AND THE UNIcory, 
out this week. It is scientific enough for 
the most meticulous reader and wondrous 
enough for anybody. 

The author, a German zoologist now in 
New York, includes real and imaginary 
creatures in his roundup, and what strikes 
the reader most is that Nature has a more 
surrealistic imagination than man. There 
are queerer fish and rummer beasts in the 
world’s zoo than any fake artist ever 
dreamed up. Compared with the duck- 
bill platypus, for instance, the unicorn is 
just a zoological bromide who has had 
more fame than he deserves. 

Unicorns are interesting, though. Of all 
mythical animals, they persisted longer 
than any in human credulity. Part of this 
was because of the Bible, which mentions 
the animal nine times, and early travelers’ 
vague tales of the rhinoceros helped 
bolster up belief in the creature. Also, 
Ley writes, there have been unicorns: 
in ancient Africa it used to be com- 
mon practice to graft the horn buds 
of young bulls together to form a single 
horn. These animals were used as leaders 
of the flock. 

The strangest of real animals, which, ac- 
cording to evolutionary “law,” should 
have been extinct eons ago, are found in 
Australia. The kangaroo and other mar- 
supials are examples of these “living fos- 
sils.” The eel-like lungfish, who has big, 
primal teeth, gills, and one lung to boot, 
is another. And then there’s platypus, the 
“pre-mammal.” 

The discovery of the platypus, whose 
real name is Ornithorhynchus anatizus, 
created 100 years of furor among zoolo- 
gists. Most European scientists who ex- 
amined the first skins brought from Aus- 
tralia pronounced them clumsy fakes. 
Platypus, which has a beaver’s furved 
body, webbed feet, the bill of a duck, and 
lays eggs, was finally established as an in- 
convenient fact. Then started another row 
as to what classification it should be filed 
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under—mammal, reptile, bird, or what? 
Science had to make up a new category, 
the monotremes, before platypus could be 
docketed. 

From the dodo to the okapi of Africa, 
from the last great auk, which is the true 
penguin, to the amazing story of the urus, 
the long-horned wild ox which became ex- 
tinct as a species but was “revived” by 
modern science, this whole book is a de- 
lightful excursion into what the author 
calls “romantic zoology.” (THe LuNGFIsH 
wwp THE Unicorn. 305 pages. Illustrations, 
index. Modern Age, New York. $2.75.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Antarctic Ocean. By Russell 
Owen. 254 pages. Illustrations, index, 
naps. Whittlesey House, New York. $3. 
{ complete and engrossing history of Ant- 
arctic exploration by The New York 
Times’ correspondent who won the Pulit- 
zer Prize for his stories from Little Amer- 
ica on the Byrd Expedition of 1929-30. 


Tue Dramatic Imagination. By Rob- 
ert Edmond Jones. 157 pages. Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce, New York. $2. Stimulating es- 
says on the theater, including reflections 
on costumes, sets, lighting, playwrighting, 
and the drama of tomorrow, by one of 
this country’s most distinguished stage de- 


signers. 


Tue Branpywine. By Henry Seidel 
Canby. 285 pages. Illustrations, bibliog- 
raphy, maps, index. Farrar & Rinehart, 
Vew York. $2.50. The thirteenth in the 
Rivers of America series, by the noted 
ritic and biographer who was born and 
raised on this small but historic Pennsy]- 
vania river. 


BarTLe For THE Woruip. By Max Wer- 
ner, 403 pages. Notes, maps, index. Mod- 
ern Age, New York. $3. A history of the 
present war up till now, with an analysis 
of the military situation of the world as 
it affects and will affect America. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Own Sane 3 Times. By Vera Kel- 
sey. 274 pages. Crime Club, New York. $2. 
Rio de Janeiro is an exotic spot and a won- 
derful setting for murder, with its native 
“macumba,” coffee shrubs, and Pater- 
noster Peas. Miss Kelsey’s intimate knowl- 
edge of the country and smooth writing 
make her first mystery a top-notcher. 


Sing a Sone or Murpver. By Robert 
Portner Koehler. 255 pages. Phoenix, New 
Fork. $2. When wealthy Moira Braddock 
disappeared, the police didn’t expect her 
to be at isolated Hidden Well, N.M., but 
that’s where she was—murdered. And then 
there was the archeologist who angered 
= Navajo Indians. Good desert atmos- 
phere, 
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Santa Fe has recently put into 

regular mainline freight service two 

new, latest design Electro-Diesel freight 
locomotives like the one above. 

Developing 5,400 horsepower, exerting a starting 
tractive effort of 220,000 pounds, and having a top speed 
of 75 miles per hour, these new locomotives are the most 
powerful in the world. 

Santa Fe is the first railroad to use Electro-Diesel 
power in all classes of service. 


Santa Fe Now Offers You: 
@ Sixth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from Chicago, 


@ Fifth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from St. Louis, 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison, and Leavenworth. 


@ Third morning delivery, Chicago to Galveston, Houston, 
and Beaumont. (Less carload merchandise. ) 


@ Second morning delivery, Chicago to Oklahoma City. 
@ The only overnight freight service, Chicago to Kansas City, 
@ Free pickup and delivery service on less carload merchandise. 


Whether it’s a trainload ora ton, a carloadora 
crate SHIP SANTA FE the modern way: 
Call your nearest Santa Fe representative; 


GENERAL FREIGHT TRAFFIC MANAGER 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Press Convenes 


F or the past week the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, the Asso- 
ciated Press, the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association and the National 
Editorial Association have been meeting. 
Together, their conferences amount to the 
annual national conclave of the fourth 
estate in this country. The importance 
of these meetings to the people of this 
still free America is incalculable, and their 
significance to those who participate in 
them is probably greater than it has ever 
been. For the part the press will play in 
the months and years ahead may be a de- 
finitive factor in the fight to preserve free- 
dom in the United States. 

The press is always under fire. That is 
essential to its life. The press must give it 
and the press must take it. But in the past 
five months it has been pretty largely on 
the receiving end—and chiefly at the in- 
stance of Harold L. Ickes. 

Mr. Ickes is officially our competent 
Secretary of the Interior. But he is likely 
to be remembered as the most vocal of all 
critics of the press in an Administration 
that has never been sparing of press criti- 
cism. Immediately after the election he set 
off the attack with a barbed query con- 
cerning the press in its relation to the cam- 
paign. He pointed out that in 1932, 40 per 
cent of the daily press supported Mr. 
Roosevelt; in 1936, 36 per cent supported 
him; and in 1940, only 23 per cent sup- 
ported him. This, declared Mr. Ickes, re- 
vealed “an unprecedented and progressive- 
ly perilous situation.” 


‘hie debate has proceeded inter- 
mittently since then. Now there comes 
out under the editorship of Mr. Ickes a 
volume, “Freedom of the Press Today,” 
to which a number of publishers, editors, 
staff men, columnists and others have 
contributed. Mostly, they are from Mr. 
Ickes’ side of the controversy, although 
the defenders of the press are ably rep- 
resented. The best and most useful criti- 
cism of the press has always come from 
within. 

In this symposium, publishers and work- 
ers at the trade are frank to confess their 
shortcomings and hopes for improvement 
—so frank, in fact, as to raise mischievous 
questions in the mind of this reader, at 
least. What are the chances of a parallel 
volume of comment on the New Deal by 
those within as well as by critics without? 
Would those, like Mr. Ickes, who are 
within the fold be as free to confess their 





faults as are the journalists in this pres- 
ent volume? I wonder. 

I wonder, too, what a newspaper would 
look like if it were published by the group 
of the non-journalists who, in this volume, 
are most violent in their criticism. Some 
say the press is too dull; some, that it is 
too sensational; some, that it is controlled 
by advertisers. Teamed up, they would 
presumably turn out a composite of the 
World Almanac, the reports of the Federal 
departments and bureaus, the Congres- 
sional Record and the current majority 
opinions of the Supreme Court—all writ- 
ten with the wit of a Shaw and the grace 
of a Stevenson—devoid of advertising— 
possessed of so magical a flexibility as to be 
on the winning side in every election. 
Imagine that tilted against your sugar 
bow! at breakfast! 


‘aie criticism of dullness, of course, 
has little, if anything, to do with the 
broad issues involved in the current de- 
bate. Writing can be dull and free. It can 
be bright and subservient. It is pointless 
to confuse the question of literary style 
with the question of honesty, accuracy and 
thoroughness. But if we are compelled to, 
there is this to be said: It is easy to be ex- 
citing at the expense of accuracy. Hardly 
a bon mot has ever been coined that is 
literally true. The few words that spoil a 
sentence as a work of art may save it as a 
piece of honest writing. 

The charge of advertiser contro: would 
be a more serious one if, in its broad im- 
plications, it were true. But the capricious 
abandon with which it is made by some 
critics is certainly unjustified. In the Ickes 
symposium, Mr. Frank B. Noyes contrib- 
utes a statement. Mr. Noyes has been in 
the newspaper business for sixty years. He 
was president of the AP for thirty-eight 
years. He says: “My experience may have 
been exceptional, but except for one im- 
material case, I have in sixty years had no 
advertiser or no banker bring any pressure 
on me to effect a change in the policies of 
the newspapers with which I have been 
connected, and I am confident that with 
rare exception this is true of the majority 
of publishers.” There is no reason why the 
opinions of critics whose experience with 
newspapers has not extended beyond the 
reading of them should be set above Mr. 
Noyes’ statement of fact. 

Selling goods in a competitive field is a 
matter of economic life or death. Adver- 
tising is used because it helps to sell goods. 





The publishing business also is highly com. 
petitive. The advertising agent is usually 
the point of contact between these fields, 
He cannot play ducks and drakes with 
those who are in either. He must get re. 
sults for his client, and that, in turn, in. 
volves the choice of advertising media 
which win and keep the respect of the 
public because they themselves are an 
honest product. Square shooting is essen- 
tial to the agent’s success. 

Critics are also apt to forget that the 
newspaper is a twofold enterprise. It is a 
means by which readers get news, opinion 
and entertainment. It is a vehicle by which 
sellers of goods reach prospective custom- 
ers. Thus two purposes are achieved by 
one operation. The economy is obvious, 
Readers get news for less and advertisers 
reach their market for less. This combina- 
tion of purposes has proved over the years 
to be sound and practical. But the critics 
assert that it impairs the freedom of the 
press without, however, explaining what 
they would do about it. Would they sever 
the tie and compel newspaper readers to 
pay the full cost of their paper? And 
compel advertisers to reach their market 
in some other way? If so, a public twice 
nicked by such a severance might have a 
good deal to say. And what sort of legal 
compulsion would be used for this pur- 
pose? Is there any conceivable kind that 
would not make a mockery of freedom of 
the press? 


The point originally made by Mr. 
Ickes—that Mr. Roosevelt has been elect- 
ed three times despite increasing news- 
paper opposition—is one that Mr. Ickes 
of all people should not have made. For 
years before his appointment he was a 
persistent fighter for causes and candidates 
which the public just as persistently re- 
jected. That he stuck by his guns was 
commendable. Perhaps it was “perilous” 
too. In any event, there came a time when 
this champion of lost causes prevailed, and 
it is ironic to find him now making elec- 
tion returns a criterion of the vitality of 
the press. 

The press will not crumble away be- 
cause it does not or will not anticipate 
the election returns. It will die only when 
it loses its faith—the faith that makes 
it try—and try to an ever-increasing de- 
gree—to report the news objectively, keep 
the public as fully informed as the na- 
tional security permits, separate fact from 
opinion and propaganda with scrupulous 
care, and fight for those ideals essential 
to the preservation of a free press and a 
free people. 
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In the words of a passenger on a 


PANAGRA 
SKYWAY CRUISE 


fo South America 


Photos Maxwell Coplan 





“LIMA IN PERU is a pageant of Spanish Co- 
lonial splendor—so many sights to see! The 
luxurious coach and ball-gown of La Perti- 
choli, the glamorous mistress of a storied 
Peruvian viceroy, were especially enchanting.” 


“| STOOD ON THE EQUATOR—near Quito, 
Ecuador—and was I thrilled! Latitude 
0°0’0”! Just imagine the sensation of strad- 
dling two hemispheres! The scenery took 
my breath away.” 





* 


“| ACTUALLY SAILED in this funny boat, on 
Lake Titicaca which lies between Peru and 
Bolivia. They make them of balsa reeds, be- 
cause the lake is above the timber line—the 
highest navigable water in the world!” 





“| WAS GLAD I'd brought along some good- 
looking clothes when we visited Vina del 
Mar in Chile. So like the French Riviera. . . 
gambling in the Casino . . . basking on sunny 
beaches . . . meeting fascinating people.” 











“IMAGINE—A CRUISE BY A/R—with all the 
comforts of home! Yes, American planes as 
big and new and spotless as those on our 
airlines back home. Panagra service is truly 
superb—and what meals!” 





“AREQUIPA is like something from another 
world—tucked away in a lovely green valley, 
with the snow-capped Andes in the distance 
We loved the Indians in their colorful dress, 
and their eternally patient llamas.’ 





“THRILLS AND SPILLS! We enjoyed every sec- 
ond of the super skiing in the magnificent 
Chilean-Argentine Lake Region—and in July 
and August! Just think—from swimming to 
skiing in a wink!” 











‘| NEVER REALIZED Buenos Aires was as big 
s Paris—and quite as beautiful! It’s full 
‘f charming contrasts—delightful tree-lined 
oulevards and—believe-it-or-not— subways 
ike New York.” 


“| HATED TO SAY GOODBYE to our shiny 
Panagra plane—it seemed just like home. | 
had seen so much and in so short a time! 
Incidentally, I had met some of the most 





It’s fun to fly Agente 
THE PANAGRA ROUTE 


attractive people . 











For information about 13, 22, and 27 Day Skyway Cruises consult your TRAVEL AGENT, any airline office, or write 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS, (NC. 
CHRYSLER BUILDING, MEW YORK 
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money talks in buying 
lighter, milder leaf! 


“And Luckies pay more to get that lighter leaf!’”’ says 
James R. Callis, warehouseman of Willow Springs, N. C. 


‘| Slike this: year in and 
tO vet the finer, n 
own enjovment, s 


buy ers and 
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WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST- 
IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 
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